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194 
“IS IT COME?” 


Is it come? They said on the banks of the Nile 
Who looked for the world’s long-promised 


day, 
And saw but the strife of Egypt’s toil, 
And the desert sands and the mountains gray. 
From pyramid, temple, and treasured dead, 
We ask in vain for her wisdom’s plan; 
They tell of the slaves and the tyrants dread 
But there was hope when that day began. 


The Chaldee came with his starry lore, 
That built up Babylon’s crown and creed, 
And bricks were stamped on the Tigris shore 
With signs that our sages scarce can read. 
From Nimns’ temple and Nimrod’s tower, 
The sway of the old East’s empire spread, 
Unreasoning faith and unquestioned power; 
But still ‘* Is it come? ’’ the watcher said. 


The light of the Persian’s worshipped flame, 
The ancient bondage its splendour threw, 
And once on the West a sunrise came 
When Greece to its Freedom’: trust was true. 
With hopes to the utmost ages dear, 
With human gods and god-like men, 
No marvel the far-off day seemed near 
To eyes that looked through her laurels then. 


The Roman conquered and reveled too, 
Till honour and faith and power were gone; 
But deeper old Europe’s darkness grew, 
As wave after wave the Goth came on. 
The gown was learning, the sword was law, 
The people served in the oxen’s stead, 
But ever some gleam the watchers saw, 
And evermore “Is it come? ’’ they said. 


Poet and seer that question caught 
Above the din of life’s fears and frets, 
It marched with letters, it toiled with thought 
Through schools and creeds that the world 
forgets; 
And statesmen trifle and priests deceive, 
And traders barter our world away, 
Yet hearts to that golden promise cleave, 
And still at times ‘* Is it come? ’’ they say. 


The days of the nations bear no trace 
Of all that sunshine so far foretold, 

The cannon speaks in the teacher’s place, 
The age is weary with work and gold; 
And high hopes wither and memories wane, 

On hearths and altars the fires are dead, 
But that brave faith has not lived in vain, 
And this was all our watcher said. 


Marquis of Landsdowne sent the author of 
this, Miss Browne, one hundred pounds.) 





“is IT COME?” ETC. 


A MORNING OF LATE AUTUMN. 


Tus is the year’s despair: some wind, last 
night, 

Utter’d too soon the irrevocable word, 

And the leaves heard it, and the low clouds 
heard ; 


So a wan morning dawn’d, of sterile light, 

The few flowers hid their faces out of sight, 

The cattle drowsed, and one disconsolate bird 

Chirp’d a weak note; last came this mist, and 

blurr’d 

The hills, and fed upon the fields like blight. 

Ah! why so swift despair! There yet will be 

Warm noons, the honey’d leaving of the year — 

Hours of rich musing, ripest Autumn’s core, 

And lateheap’d fruit, and falling hedge-berry — 

Blossoms in cottage crofts, and yet, once more, 

A song not less than June’s, fervent and clear. 
Dark Blue. 


From The Transcript. 
CHRISTUS CONSOLATOR. 


Ow the Church of our Blessed Lady, 
An image of Jesus stands; 

And stretches in mute benediction 
Over the passer its hands : 


And the sad and the weary and sinful, 
Lingering, take heart of grace 

From the fatherly feel of the blessing, 
And pitying light on the face. 


The innocent doves in the highway 
Trustingly gather their food; 

For a gentle and dove-like presence 
Over them seemeth to brood : 


And when, with earth’s soil on their plumage, 
They flock to that unsullied breast, 
These weary and heavy-laden ones 
Remember His offered Rest. 
Mat. xi, 28. 


A.D. W. 


REST. 
Rest is not quitting 
The busy career; 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to its sphere. 


*Tis the brook’s motion, 
Clear without strife; 
Fleeing to ocean 
After its life, 


*Tis loving and serving 
The Highest and Best; 

*Tis onward, unswerving! 
And that is true rest. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
CHURCH AND STATE IN ITALY. 

No one would have ventured to predict 
five and twenty years ago that religious 
liberty would within that period be as 
fully established in Italy as in England. 
Yet this great change in the condition of 
the Italian people is to-day an accomplished 
fact. In both countries civil disabilities 
on account of religious opinions have been 
swept away; in both this has been ef- 
fected despite the opposition of the ma- 
jority of the clergy, who have been forced 
to yield to the more tolerant and Chris- 
tian views of the nation at large. And if 
in England and Italy there stills exists a 
special connection between the State and 
one particular Church, so barring the way 
to that complete religious equality enjoyed 
by the people of Ireland, Canada, and the 
United States, it is nevertheless true that, 
as in Great Britain, so throughout the 
Italian peninsula, perfect toleration and 
freedom are accorded to all denominations. 
This happy result forms to-day a bright 
contrast to the intolerance and persecu- 


tions which have left so deep a stain upon 


the past history of both countries. Nor 
can it be forgotten that in both the chief 
abettors of such wrong-doing have been 
the priests, who, to whatever outward 
Church they belonged, have habitually 
made use of the temporal power to inflict 
disabilities, and often penalties, upon those 
who differed from them in religious opin- 
ion, thereby flying in the face of that plain 
precept of Christ, “ All things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them.” 

It is the object of the present article to 
show —first, by what means Italy has 
been transformed from a land of religious 
intolerance into a land of religious liberty ; 
and, secondly, to give some account of 
the actual relations of Church and State 
as established by the law of the Papal 
Guarantees, passed last May by the legis- 
lature of the Italian kingdom. 

The origin of the liberties actually en- 
joyed by Italy is to be found in the Statu- 
to, or constitution, granted in March, 1848, 
to the kingdom of Piedmont by her then 
reigning sovereign, Charles Albert. It 
was not by any means the only constitution 
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given to the people of Italy about that 
time. On the contrary, the Austrian Gov- 
ernment of Lombardy and Venetia, the 
rulers also of Tuscany, the Roman States, 
and Naples, all granted similar liberties 
of a constitutional kind; but each one of 
these governments got rid of those liber- 
ties as soon as they had power to do so. 
Nor did they hesitate to enforce the arbi- 
trary rule which they substituted for free 
institutions, by calling to their aid foreign 
bayonets. In Piedmont alone the constitu- 
tion was maintained in all its integrity 
from the date of its first promulgation. 
While all other Italian rulers proved false 
to their people’s freedom, King Victor 
Emmanuel, the son and successor of 
Charles Albert, remained true to the con- 
stitution granted by his father and sworn 
to by himself. In vain were promises and 
threats alike employed to turn him from 
his plighted word. This fidelity to the 
liberties of his people won for him the 
title of Il Re Galantuomo— the honest king. 
It was, moreover, the reason which led 
each portion of the Italian people, as op- 
portunity offered, to place themselves un- 
derhisrule. He had been tried, and found 
faithful ; the other Italian rulers had been 
tried and found faithless. These unfaithful 
ones and their abettors feared the effect 
which would be produced by the spectacle 
of an Italian people (the Piedmontese) liv- 
ing under a free constitution, and their fear 
was largely mingled with hatred. Nor 
did this alarm exist without good reason, 
for the liberty of Piedmont soon became 
the guiding star to whose light all other 
Italians turned. As for the hatred, it was 
but natural, for dishonesty ever hates up- 
rightness, slavery freedom, and darkness 
light. 

The first articie in the constitution 
granted to Piedmont in March, 1848, runs 
thus: “The Catholic Apostolic and Ro- 
man religion is the only religion of the 
State. ‘The other forms of worship now 
existing are tolerated in conformity with 
the laws.” That there might be no mis- 
take as to the interpretation of this article, 
it was &t once proposed and carried by 
both houses of the Piedmontese parlia- 
ment that no man’s religious belief, what- 
ever it might be, should prevent his hold- 
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ing any civil or political office. Thus 
Piedmont took up at once the position of 
a country acknowledging a State Church, 
but admitting, at the same time, every 
citizen to every public office, without re- 
gard to his creed. The members of both 


houses had, upon taking their seats, a! 


promise of loyalty to the king and con- 
stitution read to them, to which each one 
replied, as his name was called out, “ I swear 
it.” This little Italian State was then, in 
1848, ahead of England herself in the 
matter of religious liberty, for no form 
of oath precluded Jews from sitting in 
the parliament of Piedmont. If it be 
urged that the use of the word “swear” 
would be objected to by members of the 
Society of Friends, it is sufficient to reply 
that such an objection not having been 
urged by any one when taking his seat, 
the question was never brought under the 
consideration of the legislature. Had such 
a case arisen, the Piedmontese would 
doubtless have found an easy mode of 
meeting it, by substituting the word 
“promise” for the word “swear” in the 


case of the deputy who objected con- 


scientiously to the latter expression. Nor 
would King Victor Emmanuel have hesi- 
tated, more than Queen Victoria, to re- 
ceive among his counsellors a member of 
that excellent Christian body, the Society 
of Friends. In this matter these Italians 
merely showed that practical good sense 
which is satisfied with meeting every case 
that actually occurs, or is really likely to 
occur among themselves. Such a good ex- 
ample has not been lost upon the rest of 
Italy, for when shg became free she wisely 
preferred adopting a constitution which 
gave, in fact, all reasonable liberty, to the 
very difficult, if not impossible, task of 
drawing up a newscheme whose logical 
exactness and ideal perfection aimed at 
providing for every possible contingency 
which the ingenuity of man might im- 
agine. 

Having then established religious free- 
dom on a broad basis, the Piedmontese 
Government proceeded to suppress the ec- 
clesiastical tribunals, which alone had the 
power to try offences committed by eccle- 
siastics. This measure, and others of a 
like kind, abolishing special privileges 
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hitherto accorded to priests, were known as 
the Siccardine Laws, from Count Siccardi, 
the member of the Marquis d’Azeglio’s 
cabinet who proposed and carried them in 
1850. They were warmly supported by 
Count Cavour, at whose instigation, in- 
deed, they had been proposed. He truly 
said, “The Church cannot, in a community 
governed on principles of liberty, preserve 
the privileges to which it was entitled in 
a state of society in which privilege con- 
stituted law.” For privilege he wished to 
substitute liberty —liberty alike to the 
State and the Church. Such was his idea 
then, and such it continued to be to the 
end of his life. The clergy strongly op- 
posed all these reforms, whose object it 
was to treat priests exactly as all other 
citizens were treated, subjecting them to 
the same laws and the same tribunals. In 
the month of August of that year one of 
the ministers, Santa Rosa, died, but as he 
declined to disavow in any way the adher- 
ence he had given to the Siccardine laws, 
the last sacraments were refused him. 
This was one of the early episodes of the 
struggle in Italy between those who were 
determined to have civil and religious 
freedom, and a Church as determined to 
oppose that freedom—a Church whose 
chief, some years later, in December 1864, 
distinctly condemned in his Encyclical 
Letter of that date, “liberty of conscience 
and of worship as the right of every man.” 
Nor has the Papai Church hesitated to 
employ not only spiritual arms but also 
foreign bayonets, to uphold a policy di- 
rectly opposed to Italian freedom, both 
national, civil, and religious. The result, 
however, of this treatment of Santa Rosa 
is instructive, for it roused so strong a 
public feeling in Piedmont, that in compli- 
ance with it the Marquis d’Azeglio gave 
the vacant seat in the cabinet to Cavour 
himself. Such was the fruit of this early 
clerical opposition to the cause of freedom 
in Italy. What fruit it has borne since 
that time is best seen by comparing the 
condition of that country in 1850 with its 
condition at the present time. 

It was in 1855 that Signor Ratazzi, a 
member of Count Cavour’s government, 
brought forward a law relative to ecclesi- 
astical property whose object was to sup- 
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press gradually certain religious commu- 
nities, and to apply their property to im- 
proving the incomes of the inferior secular 
clergy. Other stipulations of less impor- 
tance were included in the measure. In- 
stantly the government was assailed with 
a violent opposition from the clerical 
party. Invectives, denunciations, accusa- 
tions of sacrilege were poured forth. Cal- 
umnies were spread amongst the people, 
intrigues were set on foot in the court. 
Just at this time, the Queen-mother, the 
Queen, and the Duke of Genoa, King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel’s brother, died within a 
short period of each other. The clergy 
pointed eagerly to these facts as sure signs 
of God’s wrath and displeasure. The 
King was enjoined and entreated no 
longer to resist the Divine will thus plain- 
ly manifested. The ministers were de- 
nounced as the cause of these afflictions 
which had fallen on their royal master and 
the country. But despite all the efforts of 
the clericals and their friends, the 


measure touching ecclesiastical property 
became law. While the struggle was at 


its height, Count Cavour, remembering 
the way in which his friend Santa Rosa 
had been treated, sent for a confessor of 
his acquaintance, Frate Giacomo, who said 
to him, “The day on which you are on 
your death-bed, you may rely on me; I 
shall not refuse to administer to you the 
last sacraments.” Within a few years 
(June, 1861) the worthy Frate was mak- 
ing his way through sorrow-stricken 
crowds to fulfil his promise to the dying 
statesman and patriot. By so doing Frate 
Giacomo incurred the severe displeasure 
of his ecclesiastical superiors. 

While the Piedmontese Government, 
under the direction of Cavour, carried out 
faithfully the principles of religious free- 
dom, it diligently furthered every policy 
and every scheme for advancing the moral 
and material progress of the country. 
Extreme reactionists and extreme radicals 
banded together to thwart, each for their 
own ends, the statesmanship of Cavour; 
the diplomacy of the then tyrant Court of 
Vienna, and of the petty Italian despots 
whom its arms and counsels upheld, pur- 
sued him with unrelenting opposition ; but 
the Piedmontese statesman held steadily 
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on his way, strong in the support of his 
own people, in the approval of the vast 
majority of Italians, and in the confidence 
of “the honest king.” Yet, even so, Ca- 
vour’s was no easy task. He had in Aus- 
tria, as she then was, a powerful and vigi- 
lant enemy, strongly supported by the 
priests with all the influence of Rome to 
back them. These allies sought to crush 
that free constitution which Piedmont, 
alone of Italian States, retained to the 
benefit of her people, and to the lasting 
honour of her sovereign. Happily, how- 
ever, Cavour showed no less talent in the 
conduct of foreign than of home affairs. 
With a policy as far-sighted as it was bold 
he threw his country into the alliance of 
the Western Powers, and won for her a 
high position in the councils of Europe. 
That position he used for the benefit of 
Italy at the Congress of Paris in 1856. It 
was but the prelude to yet greater things. 
The alliance with France and the war 
against Austria in 1859, began that work 
of emancipation in Italy which has ended 
in making her a united and free state, 
wholly delivered from foreign bayonets. 
It is only just to acknowledge how great 
ashare France and her imperial govern- 
ment had in bringing about this consum- 
mation. Doubtless the policy of Napoleon 
III. was often faulty and hesitating after 
the peace of Villafranca; unquestionably 
he demanded and received payment, in the 
shape of two provinces, for the material 
aid he afforded to Piedmont; assuredly he 
wished the liberation of Italy to be limited 
to the formation of a northern Italian 
kingdom, but the fact, nevertheless, re- 
mains that the victories of Magenta and 
Solferino enabled the Italians to begin, 
under the leadership of Cavour and Victor 
Emmanuel, that great work of giving na- 
tional freedom to the whole of Italy, which 
has now resulted in delivering her from 
foreign occupation and placing her desti- 
nies in her own hands. It is only just 
then, while condemning the coup d’¢lat of 
December, 1851, the Mexican expedition, 
and the declaration of war against Prussia 
in July, 1870, to praise the Emperor Na- 
poleon’s policy in the Italian war of 1859. 
That policy ought to have been counte- 
nanced by England and Prussia, instead 
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of being thwarted by them. The peace 
of Villafranca hastily brought the war 
to a conclusion, though happily without 
arresting the progress of Italian free- 
dom. 

By the close of 1860, the masterly states- 
manship of Cavour and the daring patriot- 
ism of Garibaldi had united the greater 

art of Italy under the sceptre of King 
Victor Emmanuel. Venetia indeed was 
still held down by the bayonets of Aus- 
tria, while those of France maintained the 
temporal power of the Pope in that por- 
tion of the old Papal States called the 

atrimony of St. Peter. In February, 
861, the first Italian parliament assem- 
bled at Turin, and the kingdom of Italy 
was Officially proclaimed. Throughout its 
whole extent was at once secured by law 
that religious as well as civil freedom, 
which Piedmont had been enjoying during 
the past ten years or more. The triumph 
of that freedom was completed when first 
Venetia and then Rome became united to 
Italy. Her crowning work it has been to 
make the Eternal City the capital of the 
Italian kingdom. 

But there is this difference in the posi- 
tion of Italy and all other European coun- 
tries —she is the land in which the head 
of the Roman Catholic Church has for cen- 
turies resided. Nor do Italians wish that 
he should cease to do so. They have had, 
therefore, to solve the problem of preserv- 
ing to the Pope his residence ia Rome, 
with the free exercise of his spiritual 
powers, while giving to Italy exclusive 
possession of her own temporal govern- 
ment, whose very foundation is that civil 
and religious freedom, now so happily ex- 
tended to the whole country. It was no 
easy task to solve such a problem in the 
teeth of the unrelenting opposition of the 
Papal Court and of the priestly party 
throughout Europe. Their policy was 
simply to obstruct, and if possible crush 
out, Italian freedom by any and every 
means ; so maintaining the temporal power 
ofthe Pope. The Italians, on the contrary, 
while perfectly willing to acknowledge his 
spiritual headship, were determined to do 
all they could to get rid of that Papal 
temporal power, which had been for years 
upheld by the arms of Austria and France, 
to the annihilation of Italy’s national inde- 
pendence. All sorts of ingenious devices 
and propositions were Pw forward as 
compromises, but they failed to content 
either the Pope or the Italians. Cavour’s 





olicy was as usual bold and clear — 
me to become the capital of the Italian 
kingdom, the Pope to continue to reside 


‘counsellors. 
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there, certain guarantees to be given to 
him for the security of his spiritual inde- 

endence as head of the Church. The 
talian parliament accordingly proclaimed 
Rome the capital of Italy, and always re- 
fused to go back upon that vote passed in 
the spring of 1861. Cavour pressed his 
policy upon France and the Vatican. What 
might have been the result, arising from 
his genius and from the commanding posi- 
tion he now occupied in the world, none 
can say; for he died, after a few days’ ill- 
ness, early in June of that year. Baron 
Ricasoli, who now became prime minister, 
endeavoured in vain to get either the 
Court of Paris or the Vatican to agree to the 
plans of his great predecessor. The policy 
of the Papal Court was summed up by the 
words non possumus. Nothing would sat- 
isfy it but the restitution of all the tem- 
poral possessions of the Holy See as they 
existed before 1859. The Romagna, Um- 
bria, and the Marches, must all be restored 
to the temporal dominion of the Pope. Nor 
did the Vatican conceal its desire for the 
restoration of the Bourbons to Naples, the 
Grand Duke to Tuscany, as well as the 
other ducal families to Parma and Mode- 
na. Austria was stlll in possession of 
Venetia; the Roman Court would have 
been only too glad to have seen her again 
in possession of Lombardy. As for Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, the Vatican would indeed 
have rejoiced at his being relegated to the 
possession of his original kingdom of Pied- 
mont, as the least that ought to have 
been inflicted on him for having risked 
life and crown in the cause of Italian free- 
dom, despite the anathemas of Pope and 
priests. This non possumus policy of the 
Holy See has been Saieteienl to the very 
last. It has been one of the best things 
that could have happened to Italy. In the 
first place, it made clear to Italians who 
was the unrelenting foe of their national 
independence. In the next place, it ren- 
dered hopeless all the illusory comprom- 
ises of imperial France and other such 
The Convention of Septem- 
ber, 1864, the removal of the capital to 
Florence, the campaign of Mentana, the 
return of the French to Rome — these and 
many other events, with all their attend- 
ant negotiations, intrigues, compromises, 
and failures took place; but the non 
possumus of the Vatican happily remained 
immovable. At length came 1870, with 
its giant conflict between France and Ger- 
many. Curiously ¢nough, none encour- 
aged the French emperor in his fatal and 
wicked declaration of hostilities more than 
the clerical party in France. These pious 
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folks preached war with all the fury of re- 
ligious hate. They little dreamed that 
one of that war’s most remarkable results 
would be the entrance of the Italians into 
Rome. More significant still was the fact 
that not one Roman Catholic power en- 
tered even a diplomatic protest against 
the Italian Government taking possession 
of Rome, and making it the capital of the 
kingdom. Austria, when asked to do so 
by the Papal Nuncio, refused ; while Por- 
tugal, Spain, France, Belgium, and Bava- 
ria, some with approbation, some with re- 
serve, acknowledged the right of Italy to 
Rome, and more than one of these powers 
counselled the Pope to give up his »0n 
possumus. 

The Italians, once in possession of Rome, 
made it the capital of the kingdom, and 
applied there, as in every other part of 
the country, that constitution which has 
thus given civil and religious freedom to 
the whole of Italy. The Italian parliament 
then proceeded to discuss. and draw up an 
Act which should define the position of 
the Sovereign Pontiff in relation to the 
kingdom of Italy. The labours of the par- 
liament resulted in the law of the Papal 
Guarantees, which after long and full dis- 
cussion finally passed both houses, and re- 
ceived the royal assent on 13th May, 1871. 

Its provisions run as follows : — 


Parr I. 


PREROGATIVES OF THE SOVEREIGN 
PONTIFF AND OF THE HOLY SEE. 


Art. I.— The person of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff is sacred and inviolable. 

Art. II.—<An attack (attentato) directed 
against the person of the Sovereign Pontiff, and 
any instigation to commit such attack, is pun- 
ishable by the same penalties as those established 
in the case of an attack directed against the per- 
son of the King, or any instigation to commit 
such an attack. Offences and public insults 
committed directly against the person of the 
Pontiff by discourses, acts, or by the means in- 
dicated in the 1st article of the law on the press, 
are punishable by the penalties established by 
the 19th article of the same law. These crimes 
are liable to public action and are within the 
jurisdiction of the court of assizes. 

The discussion of religious subjects is com- 
pletely free. 

Art. IIf.— The Italian Government renders 
throughout the territory of the kingdom royal 
honours to the Sovereign Pontiff, and maintains 
that pre-eminence of honour recognized as be- 
longing to him by catholic princes. The Sov- 
ereign Pontiff has power to keep up the usual 
number of guards attached to his person, and 
to the custody of the palaces, without prejudice 
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to the obligations and duties resulting to such 
guards from the actual laws of the kingdom. 

Art. IV.—The endowment of 3,225,000 
francs (lire italiane) of yearly rental is retained 
in favour of the Holy See. With this sum, 
which is equal to that inscribed in the Roman 
balance-sheet under the title, ‘‘ Sacred Aposto- 
lic Palaces, Sacred College, Ecclesiastical Con- 
gregations, Secretary of State, and Foreign Di- 
plomatic Office,”’ it is intended to provide for 
the maintenance of the Sovereign Pontiff, and 
for the various ecclesiastical wants of the Holy 
See for ordinary and extraordinary mainten:nce, 
afd for the keeping of the apostolic palaces and 
their dependencies; for the pay, gratifications, 
and pensions of the guards of whom mention is 
mide in the preceding article, and for those 
attached to the Pontifical Court and for eventual 
expenses; also for the ordinary maintenance and 
care of the annexed museums and library, and 
for the pay, stipends, and pensions of those em- 
ployed for that purpose.. 

The endowment mentioned above shall be in- 
scribed in the Great Book of the Public Debt, 
in form of perpetual and inalienable revenue, in 
the name of the Holy See; and during the time 
that the See is vacant, it shall continue to be 
paid, in order to meet all the needs of the Ro- 
man Church during that interval of time. The 
endowment shall remain exempt from any spe- 
cies of government, communal, or provincial 
tax; and it cannot be diminished in future, 
even in the case of the Italian Government re- 
solving ultimately itself to assume the expenses 
of the museums and library. 

Art. V.— The Sovereign Pontiff, besides the 
endowment established in the preceding article, 
will continue to have the use of the apostolic 
palaces of the Vatican and Lateran, with all the 
edifices, gardens, and grounds annexed to and 
dependent on them, as well as the Villa of Cas- 
tel Gondolfo, with ali its belongings and depen- 
dencies. The said palaces, villa, and annexes, 
like the museums, the library, and the art and 
archwological collections there existing, are in- 
alienable, are exempt from every tax or impost, 
and from all expropriation on the ground of 
public utility. ; 

Art. VI.— During the time in which the 
Holy See is vacant, no judiciary or political au- 
thority shall be able for any reason whatever to 
place any impediment or limit to the personal 
liberty of the cardinals. 

The Government provides that the meetings 
of the Conclave and of the Gcumenical Coun- 
cils shall not be disturbed by any external vio- 
lence. 

Arr. VII.— No official of the public authority, 
nor agent of the public forces, can in the exer- 
cise of his peculiar officc enter into the palaces 
or localities of habitual residence or temporary 
stay of the Sovereign Pontiff, or in those in 
which are assembled a Conclave or Csumenical * 
Council, unless authorized by the Sovereign 
Pontiff, by the Conclave, or by the Council. 

Art. VIIL—It is forbidden to proceed with 
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visits, perquisitions, or seizures of papers, doc- 
uments, books, or registers in the offices and 
pontifical congregations invested with purely 
spiritual functions. 

Art, [X.— The Sovereign Pontiff is completely 
free to fulfil all the functions of his spiritual 
ministry, and to have affixed to the doors of the 
basilicus and churches of Rome all the acts of 
the above-mentioned ministry. 

Art. X — The ecclesiastics, who, by reason 
of their office, participate in Rome in the send- 
ing forth of the acts of the spiritual ministry 
of the Holy See, are not subject on account of 
those acts to any molestation, investigation, or 
act of magistracy, on the part of the public au- 
thorities. Every stranger invested with ecclesi- 
astical office in Rome enjoys the personal guaran- 
tees belonging to Italian citizens in virtue of the 
laws of the kingdom. 

Art. XI.—The envoys of foreign govern- 
ments to the Holy See enjoy in the kingdom all 
the prerogatives and immunities which belong 
to diplo natic agents, according to international 
right. To offences against them are extended 
the penalties inflicted for offences against the 
envoys of foreign powers accredited to the Ital- 
ian Government, To the envoys of the Holy See 


to foreign governments are assured throughout 
the territory of the kingdom the accustomed 
prerogatives and immunities, according to the 
same (international) right, in going to and from 


the place of their mission. 

Art. XII.— The Supreme Pontiff corresponds 
freely with the Episcopate and with all the Cath- 
olic world without any interference whatever on 
the part of the [talian Government. To such 
end he has the faculty of establishing in the 
Vatican, or in any other of his residences, postal 
and telegraphic otfices worked by clerks of his 
own appointment. The Pontifical post-office 
will be able to correspond directly, by means of 
sealed packets, with the post-offices of foreign 
administrations, or remit its own correspondence 
to the Italian post-offices. In both cases the 
transport of dispatches or correspondence fur- 
nished with the official Pontifical stamp will be 
exempt from every tax or expense as regards 
Italian territory. The couriers sent out in the 
name of the Supreme Pontiff are placed on the 
same footing in the kingdom, as the cabinet 
couriers or those of foreign governments. The 
Pontifical telegraphic office will be placed in 
¢eommunication with the network of telegraphic 
lines of the kingdom, at the expense of the State. 
Telegrams transmitted by the said office with 
the authorized designation of ‘* Pontifical ”’ will 
be receive | and transmitted with the privileges 
established for telegrams of State, and with ex- 
emption in the kingdom, from every tax. The 
same advantages will be enjoyed by the tele- 
grams of the Sovereign Pontiff or those which, 
signed by his order and furnished with the 
stamp of the Holy See, shall be presented to any 
telegraphic offize in the kingdom. Telegrams 
directed to the Sovereign Pontiff shall be exempt 
from charges upon those who send them. 

Agr. XI[I.— In the city of Rome and in the 
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six suburban sees the seminaries, academies, 
colleges, and other Catholic institutions founded 
for the education and culture of ecclesiastics, 
shall continue to depend only on the Holy See, 
without any interference of the scholastic au- 
thorities of the kingdom. 


Part II, 


RELATIONS OF THE STATE WITH THE 
CHURCH. 


Arr. XIV.— Every special restriction of the 
exercise of the right of meeting on the part of 
the members of the Catholic clergy is abolished. 

Art. XV.— The Government renounces its 
right of apostolic legateship (legazia apostolica) 
in Sicily, and also its right, throughout the 
kingdom, of nomination or presentation in the 
collation of the greater benefices. The bishops 
shall not be required to make oath of allegiance 
to the King. ‘lhe greater and lesser benefices 
cannct be conferred except on the citizens of the 
kingdom, save in the case of the city of Rome, 
and of the suburban sees, No innovation is 
made touching the presentation to benefices un- 
der royal patronage. ‘ 

Art. XVL.—The royal ‘‘exequatur”’? and 
** placet,’’ and every other form of government 
assent for the publication aad execution of acts 
of ecclesiastical authority, are abolished. How- 
ever, until such time as it may be otherwise pro- 
vided in the special law of which Art. XVIII. 
speaks, the acts of these (ecclesiastical) author- 
ities which concern the destination of ecclesias- 
tical property and the provisions of the major 
and minor benefices, excepting those of the City 
of Rome and the suburban sees, remain subject 
to the royal ‘* exequatur”’ and ‘* placet.”? The 
enactments of the civil law. with regard to the 
creation and to the modes of existence of eccle- 
siastical institutions and of their property re- 
main unaltered. 

Art. XVII.— In matters spiritual and of spir- 
itual discipline, no appeal is admitted against 
the acts of the ecclesiastical authorities, nor is 
any aid on the part of the civil authority recog- 
nized as due to such acts, nor is it accorded to 
them. 

The recognizing of the judicial effects, in these 
as in every other act of these (ecclesiastical) au- 
tkorities, rests with the civil jurisdiction. How- 
ever, such acts are without effect if contrary to 
the laws or the State, or to public order, or if 
damaging to private rights, and are subjected 
to the penal iaws if they constitute a crime. 

Art. XVIIL—An ulterior law will provide 
for the reorganization, the preservation, and 
the administration of the ecclesiastical property 
of the kingdom. 

Art. X[X.—As regards all matters which 
form part of the present law, everything now 
existing, in so far as it may be contrary to this 
law, ceases to have effect. 


The object of this law was to carry out 
still further than had yet been done the 
principle of a“ free Church in a free State,” 
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by giving the Church unfettered power in 
all spiritual matters, while placing all tem- 

oral power in the hands of the State. 

he freedom of the latter consists in the 
complete civil and religious liberty be- 
stowed upon the subjects of the State, so 
that none are rendered incapable of filling 
any political or civic office on account of 


their creed; while to all denominations | 


alike perfect freedom is allowed for the 
performance of divine worship, or for 
meetings in behalf of other religious ob- 
jects. Although the Government of the 
talian kingdom permits (Art. XVII.) 
spiritual authorities to punish spiritual 
offences with spiritual inflictions, it refuses, 
by the same article to aid in any way in 
the carrying out of such punishment. If, 
for instance, a pastor of the Waldensian 
Church, or a priest of the Roman, be held 
guilty of heretical teaching by the Church 
to which he belongs, that Church can sus- 
pend him from his spiritual office, or de- 
clare him to be cut off from the body of 
the faithful; but the State refuses to 
take any part in the matter in the one case 
as in the other. Should, however, the acts 


of these Church authorities go outside the 
domain of spiritual censure and depriva- 


tion, by interfering with the personal lib- 
erties or rights of the alleged heretic, the 
State would not allow any such temporal 
punishment to be inflicted by the spiritual 
authorities of any Church whatever. To 
the civil judges is reserved the power of 
deciding whether ecclesiastics have in their 
acts trenched upon the rights of the civil 
power. Thus the State refuses to inflict, 
or to allow any Church to inflict, temporal 
penalties on any citizen, thereby prevent- 
ing all religious persecution, and leaving 
ali its subjects free to submit, according to 
their religious convictions, to the authority 
or censures of the Church (whatever it 
may be) to which they belong. The State 
claims the exclusive power of inflicting 
temporal punishment; but it does not in- 
terfere in case of any person voluntarily 
submiting even to temporal inflictions, be- 
cause he wishes, in accordance with his 
own conscientious convictions, to submit 
to such punishment; as, for instance, 
penance, fasting, and the like. But in this 
case the act of submission must be wholly 
voluntary on the part of the individual: 
then, and then only, does the State remain 
neutral. 

By this law of the Papal Guarantees the 
consent of the Crown in the appointment 
of bishops, known as the royal “ exequa- 
tur” and “placet,” is given up. Thus the 
Pope can now appoint whom he will to 





Ttalian sees, without any control being ex- 
ercised by the State. The nomination of 
bishops and the exercise of their spiritual 
functions is therefore freed from any inter- 
ference whatever on the part of the civil 
asad throughout the Italian kingdom. 
or are the bishops any longer required to 
take an oath of allegiance to the King. 
Such full liberty is not accorded to the Ro- 
man Church either by Spain, France, Ba- 
varia, or Austria; for in these countries the 
“exequatur” and “placet” are still re- 
tained. So, too, in these latter countries - 
the government has a right to prohibit the 
publication of Papal bulls, briefs, ete. ; 
whereas in Italy all such rights have now 
been renounced by the civil power. But 
as regards temporalities, Article XVI. of 
the law of the Papal Guarantees provides 
that in “the destination of ecclesiastical 
property, and the provision of the major 
and minor benefices,” the royal “ exequa- 
tur” and “placet” is to remain in force 
“until such time asit may be otherwise 
provided in the special law of which Arti- 
cle XVIII. speaks.” In Italy the State, 
then, still retains certain powers over 
Church temporalities, while giving up all 
power over matters purely spiritual. Still, 
as Article XVIII. clearly points out, fur- 
ther legislation may be expected in the 
matter of these temporalities. It will be 
interesting to watch what will be the fu- 
ture course of the Italian Government 
with regard to them. That course will 
doubtless be in the direction of freeing the 
State still more from interference with 
matters ecclesiastical. There are many in 
Italy who would like to see the State re- 
nounce all control over Church temporali- 
ties, and hand over the power it still re- 
tains as regards them to the municipal and 
communal authorities, so that they, within 
the limits of their jurisdiction, should have 
charge of Church temporalities, and attend 
to their management and payment. Such 
a course, it is thought, would free the 
State from ecclesiastical affairs, while giv- 
ing the laity the means of protecting itself 
against tyranny and encroachment on the 
part of clerical authorities, so carrying out 
yet more fully the principle of “a free 
Church ina free State.” But without going 
into future questions, it is clear that the new 
law makes a great advance in the applica- 
tion of that principle. In place of the old 
union of the temporal and spiritual powers 
their separation is becoming very clearly 
defined. The spiritual liberty accorded to 
the Roman and other Churches in Italy is 
complete, while the temporal power of the 
head of the Roman Church has been re- 
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duced to a minimum. That minimum 
consists in handing over to the Pope the 
palaces of the Vatican and Lateran, the 
villa of Castel Gondolfo, and all the gar- 
dens, buildings, etc., which belong to them. 
To the Sovereign Pontiff, as he is styled, 
royal honours are accorded. His repre- 
sentatives to foreign courts, and their rep- 
resentatives to the Vatican, are placed up- 
on the same footing as the representatives 
of foreign powers accredited to the Gov- 
ernment of the kingdom of Italy. Abso- 
lute freedom of communication between 
the Pope and all the rest of the world is 
secured. An annual sum, equal to that 
inscribed in the old Roman budget as 
forming the Papal civil list, is assured to 
him by the Italian Government. Such, 
then, is the temporal position accorded to 
the Roman Pontiff; while in spiritual mat- 
ters he has perfect freedom. No longer 
in the Italian kingdom do “ exequaturs,” 
“ placets,” or “concordats” place any re- 
strictions, as in France, Bavaria, and Aus- 
tria, on the appointment of bishops by the 
Pope, on the publishing of his bulls, allocu- 
tions, and briefs, or on any other of his 
spiritual acts. 

It is obvious, then, that as matters now 
stand Italy cannot be reckoned among 
those countries which have completely 
severed —as in Ireland and the United 
States —all connection between Church 
and State. The first article of the consti- 
tution still remains, declaring that the 
Catholic Apostolic and Roman religion is 
the only religion of the state. The Italian 
Government, moreover, accords a special 

sition, and special rights of a temporal 

ind, to the Holy See; and while giving 
complete freedom to the spiritual authori- 
ty of that see, the Government still retains 
a hold over ecclesiastical temporalities. 
But though all connection between the 
State and the Church has not been given 
up, Italy may fairly claim to have carried 
out, at least toa very great extent, the 

rinciple of freedom in both Church and 

tate —toa greater extent, indeed, than 
some of her best friends deem wise, though 
the writer cannot agree in that opinion. 
For in Italy assuredly the State is now 
free, if indeed the possession of a civil and 
religious liberty as nearly as possible iden- 
tical with that of Great Britain constitutes 
freedom ; to say nothing of Italian soil be- 
ing at last delivered from the presence 
of foreigu bayonets. Again, the Roman 
Church is free in the exercise of all her 
spiritual functions, which is more than can 
be said of her condition elsewhere; while 
other Churches, such as the Waldensian 
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and Evangelical, possess no less liberty in 
Italy than that enjoyed by Nonconformist 


Churches in England. Whatever, then, 
logic may urge from its own point of view, 
practical common sense, at any rate, will 
admit that Italy has now very fully real- 
ized in her practice the maxim of a free 
Church in a free State. 

In the meanwhile the Pope denounces 
all that has been done, and declares him- 
self a prisoner in the Vatican. He is nei- 
ther more nor less so than the Protest- 
ant Primate of the Irish Episcopal Church 
would be, if he chose to shut himself up 
in his because the parliament of the 
United Kingdom has deprived him and his 
Church of their former temporal power. 
As it is, both these prelates can leave their 
residences or countries, or remain in them, 
just as they please. The only difference 
is, that if the Protestant bishop appears 
in public no special attention is paid to 
him; but whenever the Bishop of Rome 
chooses so to do, the soldiers of the Italian 
army have orders to present arms, and 
royal honours are prescribed as due to him 
by law. But all this, with palaces, a civil 
list, and the freest exercise of his spiritual 
authority, are as nothing, according to 
some ardent supporters of the Vatican, 
unless once again 3,000,000 of Italians be 
replaced under the Pope’s temporal gov- 
ernment — a government opposed alike to 
constitutional rule and to religious free- 
dom ; but by no means opposed to the use 
of foreign bayonets for the suppression of 
such rule and freedom. Nor must it be 
forgotten that Rome’s ecclesiastical author- 
ities were just as bitter in 1850 against 
those wise and moderate reforms in Pied- 
mont, called the Siccardine laws, as against 
the establishment of a temporal govern- 
ment in Rome based upon civil and re- 
ligious liberty. The refusal of the last 
sacraments to Santa Rosa for his adhesion 
to those laws, was but a proof of the 
Roman Church’s unalterable opposition to 
just and equal legislation in matters 
ecclesiastical. Thus early did she fight 
against the cause of toleration and liberty 
in Italy. As it was then, so it was later, 
when Pius IX., in his Encyclical Letter of 
December, 1864, roundly termed “delir- 
ium” the opinion that “liberty of con- 
science and of worship is the right of every 
man,” and condemned those who affirm 
“that the best condition of society is that 
in which the power of the laity is not com- 
pelléd to inflict the penalties of the law 
upon violators of the Catholic religion, 
unless required by considerations of public 
safety.”’ There are fervid supporters of 
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the Papacy who have recently maintained 
the right of the Church to call in the arm 
of the civil power to protect and uphold 
her teaching. Were this, by no means 
new, development of priestly lore but in 
—_— the Church would once again 
ave obtained the power of persecuting 
her opponents, and would once again do 
unto others what she would not that others 
should do to her. With such teaching set 
forth by high authorities of the Roman 
Church, it is easy to understand why no 
European government put forward so 
much as a diplomatic protest last year 
against the overthrow of her temporal 
power. None of them, indeed, could have 
done so with any consistency ; for they all 
maintain by law the “freedom of con- 
science and worship as the right of every 
man,’’ which the chief of that temporal 
power distinctly condemns. Among the 
nations of Europe there are none who have 
more boldly and successfully repudiated 
that condemnation than the people and 
statesmen of Italy. Nor are there any 
who strive to carry out more faithfully 
the great principles of liberty, both 
national and individual, civil and religious. 
But yesterday their country was the victim 
of foreign occupation and priestly intoler- 
ance, to-day she has her place among the 
free nations of the earth. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
A REMINISCENCE OF ETON LIFE. 


Il. 


Oor life at Eton was by no means a mo- 
notonousone, and a new fellow especially 
had so many things to visit, be initiated in, 
and marvel at, that his first month was a 
sort of honeymoon, very different from the 
first months at ordinary schools. We were 
not overburdened with work either, as times 
then went ; or, to speak more correctly, we 
had plenty of work set us, but didn’t do it, 
which came to the same thing. I used 
sometimes to wonder, as I sat on those 
good hard brown benches in the upper 
school, just under Camden’s bust, what 
kind of thoughts must pass through our 
master’s mind as he contemplated the sev- 
enty-five of us who formed his division, and 
ruminated over the distressing idea that 
not ten out of the whole company knew 
their lessons, or had known them yester- 

ry or purposed knowing them to-morrow. 
T io not mean to say by thi$ that we were 
all \s slothfal as Jickling. The difference 
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between him and us was, that we kept up 
appearances. When called up to con- 
strue, we could generally stammer through 
the lesson without committing more than 
a rational number of blunders —say one 
per line; and we strove to do our verses 
and themes in such a way as to occasion 
us as few introductions as possible to the 
head-master. But beyond this, perhaps, 
the least said the better. It used to be the 
golden rule at Eton to give us twice more 
work than we could honestly do, and to 
class us in divisions three times as big asa 
single tutor could conscientiously super- 
vise; the result of which was that, with 
the exception of a few paragons (chiefly 
collegers or foundation boys) in every 
form, who went by the graceful epithet of 
“sap,’’ and were regarded with a respect- 
ful and affectionate contempt by the rest, 
everybody did just the amount of study 
that was absolutely and barely necessary 
to keep him out of trouble, but no more. 
And what this bare amount was may be 
pleasantly judged by the fact that even 
when a boy had reached to such a position 
in the school as Asheton occupied, he still 
learned all his lessons by the aid of the 
Bohn classics, feeling quite powerless to 
master them otherwise. 

I mention this to explain how it was 
that I found I had a good deal of spare 
time on my hands as soon as I settled 
down to Eton life. My comrades quickly 
inducted me into the science of taking 
things easy with regard to school-work; 
and Jickling, who was an apt teacher that 
way, would have had me adopt the same 
spirit in all the other businesses and obli- 
gations of our small worid. Somehow he 
had taken a fancy to me, had Jickling. It 
must have been my newness that did it, 
and also the circumstance that we two 
were neighbours — which allowed him by 
the way to bear down upon me at all hours 
and borrow articles of my property, which 
he scrupulously forgot to return. Jickling 
was not only one of those boys who are 
bent upon going wrong themselves, but he 
dearly loved to drag others into scrapes 
with en. I was warned of this fatal pro- 

ensity on his part both by Greegleby and 

lazepole; Stumpes mi. also conveyed a 
friendly admonition to me on the subject, 
and Asheton one morning sent for me on 

urpose to say that I must be careful what 
aid when Jickling was by to advise me. 
But these counsels, though they kept me 
from falling into any of Jickling’s mote 
dangerous snares, did not remove him 
from my company. He was always with 
me. He acknowledged with a candour 
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that did him honour, that he liked “ fellows 
whom you could humbug till all was 
blue;”’ and on my soliciting an explana- 
tion, abruptly and gravely asked me when 
my birthday was. 

“In October,” I answered, naively. 

“Next month?’’ said he. “ Well, it’s 
to be hoped” (and his eyes glared on me 
half-intimidatingly) —“it’s to be hoped 
that you’ll do what’s usual, and not be 
mean and shabby as some new fellows are. 
Every new fellow who is worth his weight 
in rags, goes to Goodford and asks him to 
give the whole school a holiday on the 
first birthday he spends here. Only the 
rule is to ask a month in advance, so as to 
prevent mistakes, and allow Goodford time 
to order the fireworks.” 

“ What fireworks?” I inquired. 

“ Why, the fireworks that are let off in 
the playing fields on a new fellow’s birth- 
day,” answered Jickling. “ And then there’s 
the ginger-wine. After the fireworks, gin- 


ger-wine’s handed round, and everybody 
hasaglassful. Fifth form, two glasses full. 
You'll have to see to all that.” 

Now there was nothing improbable in 
any of this to my fresh and unsuspecting 
mind. At my private school (we had num- 


bered twelve there) every birthday had 
been an occasion for festivity, and ginger- 
wine had always formed a prominent fea- 
ture in the day’s entertainment. I saw no 
reason why it should not be so at Eton; 
nay, I considered that Eton, being the 
worthier place, would probably hold the 
more strenuously to aworthy custom. So, 
to be brief, that self-same afternoon I was 
standing by Jickling’s direction, under the 
colonnade of the school-yard, in the pres- 
ence of Dr. Goodford and of all the school 
prepostors gathered together, as was the 
rule, to deliver their bills of absentees, or 
of boys on the sick-list, after three-o’clock 
chapel. Dr. Goodford, seeing me stand be- 
side him with my hat on, began by asking 
me, with stately courtesy, whether I had a 
cold in the head. 

I was about to answer that a tiresome 
cold, which had afflicted me some six 
weeks before, had happily disappeared, 
and to thank him for so kindly inquiring 
after it, when an opportune nudge from a 
prepostor to the right, and a cavernous 
whisper of “ Hat!” from a prepostor on 
the left, brought me to a vague sense of 
the situation. I uncovered, reddening ; 
and Dr. Goodford then begged to know, 
with the same high politeness as before, to 
what he was indebted for the pleasure of 
my visit. 

I spoke without a shadow of diffidence, 
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and asked for a non dies for the whole 
school (Jickling had furnished me with 
the precise words) in honour of my birth- 
day, which fell on the 25th of October. . . 

I have not forgotten the interminable 
laughter that followed, nor the convulsions 
of one particular preposter, aged eleven, 
and habitually mournful, who rolled about 
against the colonnade pillars, holding his 
hand to his waistband, and shrieking “ Oh 
my!” from the intensity of his feelings. 
I was known by the name of on Dies 
ever afterwards, and heaven knows what 
never-ending jokes this first successful and 
cruel hoax of Jickling’s entailed upon me. 

The only one who did not laugh at it 
was Asheton ; and as he had seriously set 
himself to the regeneration of Jickling, he 
told that youth roundly and firmly at fag- 
ging next morning that he meant to have 
an end of this. Jickling sulked. Ever 
since that disagreeable morning when 
Asheton had hinted at the necessity of his 
turning over a new leaf, his life had not 
been happy. Asheton insisted now upon 
his washing his hands and face proper- 
ly, brushing his clothes and keeping his 
room in order. Nothing could be more 
distasteful to Jickling. His room wa; 
generally a_ higgledy-piggledy of torn 
books, crumpled papers, and scattered 
clothing. Great splashy stains on the car- 
pet marked the spots where he had I: 
fall successive inkstands ; and the sol'tary 
picture in his room was crashed right 
through the middle, from having been 
used as a target for a rol! in a moment of 
sportive ebullition. All this was put to 
rights. The broken picture, by Asheton’s 
order, was consigned to the dust-bin; the 
clothing was, by Jickling himself, acting 
under Asheton’s surveying eye, neatly 
folded and put away into drawers ; a cage- 
ful of unhealthy dormice, whom Jickling 
seemed to rear tenderly for the especial 
purpose of taking them out in his pockets 
and letting them loose in school, was sum- 
marily confiscated, and on Jickling protest- 
ing loudly and untruly that these mice 
were his private and unseizable property, 
since he had paid for them, their full value 
(four shillings and ninepence) was remit- 
ted to him in money. On the whole, Jick- 
ling began to see that a firm hand was ex- 
ercising its sway over him. Asheton went 
the length of seeing for himself every even- 
ing that Jickling ‘learned his lessons for 
the next day, and did not pass his time 
tracing patterns on his bureau with a red- 
hot poker, as he much preferred to do. 

But there was one point on which tle 
feud between the two was ceaseless nd 
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terrible. Every day, or at least every 
half-holiday (and there were three of these 
a week) a game of football was played in 
our tutor’s field, and everybody was ex- 
pected to be present at it. The object 
was, in t e first place, to train good foot- 
ball-players for the House Eleven, and in 
the next, to make the games really pleas- 
ant, which they would not have been had 
the attendance been fitful and limited. 
Now, nothing would induce Jickling to 
play. Most solemnly was he told that if 
he were not at his post in the field at the 
time when the game began, it would go 
hard with him. He declined to take any 
notice of these menaces, and when the 
game began he was invariably wanting. 
“ What’s the use of my going to football ?” 
he pouted angrily, as Asheton caught him 
in the very act of bolting up the High 
Street one morning after eleven-o’clock 
school. “I never touch the ball once 
during the whole game. It’s always you 
swells who have it; and then, when the 
game’s over, you drink all the beer, and I 
get none.” 

“ That’s not true, Jickling.” 

“Itis. I turned the can upside down 
yesterday; there was nothing in it. I 
ought to know.” ‘ 

“ You're teaching Rivers to be as disrep- 
utable as yourself. What are you doing 
with Jickling, Rivers ?” 

“He was going to show me a dog,’’ I 
stammered. 

“ A mangy brute you swore you had got 
rid of at the end of last half,” said Ashe- 
ton, indignantly, to Jickling. “Now, I'll 
be bound you meant Rivers to buy this 
dog of you. Did he Rivers? Tell me the 
truth.” 

Ihung my head. Such was indeed the 
aim of our expedition. Jickling had con- 
sented to sell me a mongrel cur, which I 
didn’t want, nor he either, for fifteen shil- 
lings and sixpence. He had assured me 
that it was part of established and insur- 
mountable usage to possess a dog, and 
that by not having one I should be hold- 
ing myself up as an object of scorn and 
derision to the community. We were on 
our way to the bird-fancier’s where Jick- 
ling kept the brute. 

Asheton guessed much of this by our 
faces, and though we were standing in the 
most frequented part of the street, and 
though, as I have already stated, it was 
not his habit to take the slightest notice 
of a lower boy in public, he dealt Jickling 
such a box on the ear as almost sent him 
backward into ashop-window. “ A fellow 
who will sell a worthless dog to a credu- 
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lous school-fellow at twelve will sell 
spavined horses at twenty, and be kicked 
off race-courses at twenty-five,” he ex- 
claimed, pale with anger. “Now cut 
along both of you in front of me to 
Fisher’s, and I'll follow. We'll just see 
into this matter.” 

The pair of us trooped on together with- 
out a word —Jickling dogged and sullen, 
but not crying, for he was not the fellow 
to shed tears at a slap of the face, or in- 
deed at any other physical mishap. Ashe- 
ton walked at a safe distance behind — 
near enough to preclude all idea of escape 
on Jickling’s part, far enough not to let it 
be seen that he had us both in custody. 
In this way we reached a small and dark 
bird-case shop, which we entered, and so 
passed down along and narrow passage 
at the back into a yard, which was, like all 
bird-and dog-fanciers’ yards, filled with 
curs chained to kennels, plaintive terriers 
who had their ears cropped and were 
whining shiveringly ; wool-stuffed and pin- 
trussed bird-skins, set up in the sun to 
dry ; melancholy rabbits in hutches, and so 
on. Jickling’s dog, conspicuous by a total 
absence of breed and by deficiency of hair, 
was seated on his hind-quarters, and set up 
a dismal music at our approach. 

There was an old man, with a weather- 
beaten hat, giving a puppy milk out of a 
broken saucer. He looked up, expecting 
to see some of the lower boys who were 
his most constant customers ; but on catch- 
ing sight of a fellow in the Eight, he rose 
from his stooping posture and fingered 
the brim of his head-dress. 

“Fisher, which is Mr. Jickling’s dog ? ” 
asked Asheton brusquely. 

The man addressed as Fisher pointed 
to the beast, and added, apparently for 
his own private satisfaction, for he could 
scarcely expect that anybody else would 
concur in the remark, “ And a ’andsome 
dawg too.” 

“Is he paid for?” continued Asheton. 

Fisher glanced at Jickling as if to know 
what this meant. Jickling wore such a 
hang-dog expression that there was no 
making out. Asheton had taken out his 
purse, which was a manner of eloquence 
that Fisher seemed to understand. He 
cast a second look at Jickling, and then 
said, “ Yes, sir, but there be twelve shil- 
lin’s owing for the keep and doctorin’ of 
him. Very ill that dawg has been — took 
more than a bucketful of physic last holi- 
days.” 

As if to assent, the cur raised his head 
aloft and piped the most dolesome notes. 

“Did Jickling tell you there were 
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twelve shillings owing?” inquired Ashe- 
ton of me. 

I shook my head. Jickling, seeming to 
apprehend a second edition of the box on 
the ear, backed to a prudent distance. But 
Asheton simply said, “It looks, Jickling, 
as if you had meant to sell this dog with- 
out telling Rivers that he was virtually in 

wn, and leaving him to find it out for 

imself when he had paid you the money. 
But as this pretty transaction was not 
completed you are entitled to the benefit 
of the doubt. Now pay Fisher.” 

In sulky silence Jickling fumbled for his 
purse, and presently muttered that there 
were only six shillings in it. Asheton 
looked for himself afterwards, feeling Jick- 
ling’s waistcoat-pockets, and ordering him 
to turn those of his trousers inside-out. 
This injunction only produced an odd half- 
penny, seeing which Asheton said he 
would pay the other six shillings himself, 
and did. “And, now, what’s the sum 
you were to give Jickling, Rivers?” pro- 
ceeded he, looking hard at me. 

“ Fifteen and six,” I answered, piteously. 

“ What a muff you must be,” he rejoined, 
with a half smile. “Well, Jickling, I shall 


buy your dog of you— you may consider 


that I owe you nine-and-six.” 

“A ’andsome dawg, sir,” repeated Fish- 
er, with suppressed enthusiasm. “ What’s 
to be done with him?” 

“Since you seem to admire him so 
much, you may keep him,” answered 
Asheton. “And now, you two, be back 
to college, and go off to the football field. 
Your nine-and-six, Jickling, I shall give to 
Spankie. You told me at the beginning 
of the half that you owed him nothing — 
I’ve learned that you nevér paid him at 
all.” 

“I did pay him,” grumbled Jickling. 
“Spankie has told you a lie.” But as if 
to render the discomfiture of Jickling com- 
plete that morning, we were no sooner 
out of Fisher’s shop than who should 
come waddling down the pavement but 
this very Spankie, who immediately made 
a wheezy dart towards Jickling, and splut- 
tered, in the fat way peculiar to him, “ Ah, 
Jickling, sir, you’re a bad lot, sir. Owed me 
ten bob, you did, sir, and never thought. 
of giving me a sixpence of it. No sir, -— 
not you, sir — catch you, sir!” 

He is dead now, poor Spankie, and there 
can be nothing personal in sketching him 
as he was in his declining age —a fat, 
puffy, red-faced man of sixty, with a 
greasy hat, which, if boiled down, might 
have furnished a pint of oil, and a double- 
breasted faded blue coat, buttoned milita- 
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ry-wise up to his chin. He was well off 
was Spankie, and public rumour made 
him out to be richer than ag was 
really the case; but for certain he had 
subscribed 50/. to the building of St. John’s 
Church in the High Street, and for cer- 
tain, too. he led a snugly luxurious exist- 
ence in the small well-furnished house he 
rented near the Fives’ Court. Of a Sunday, 
too, he would bloom out superbly in black 
clothes, grey gloves, a smoothly ironed 
white or nankeen neckcloth, and a hat of 
unexceptional finish — in which guise he 
would walk, prayer-book in hand, to the 
church he had helped to build, and declare 
himself a miserable sinner with a fervour 
that was very munch to his credit. But 
the distinguishing feature of Spankie 
was his acquaintance with the nobility of 
these realms. The man was an ambulat- 
ing peerage. He knew Lodge by heart, 
and Burke’s landed gentry, and every- 
thing about everybody who had ever done 
anything, or was likely to do anything by- 
and-by. Impossible to catch him tripping 
as to who was the son of who, or who was 
the heir of this or that estate. The fol- 
lowing pattern of dialogue would take 
place between him and new fellows in the 
lower school or fourth form, who wished 
to buy wares of him on credit. 

“ — I want you to tick me,” 
would say a young gentleman some three 
feet and a half high, directing his hand 
towards the fruit-basket. 

“No, sir; I never tick, sir. What’s your 
name, sir?” 

“ Plantagenet,” would answer three- 
foot-six, raising the lid of the basket, and 
thrusting his head in. 

“ Oh, the Earl of Plantagenet. Yes, my 
lord; many’s the apple I’ve sold to his 
Grace your father; but he chiefly liked 
tarts, did his Grace. Help yourself, my 
lord. I never takes ready money of a 
nobleman, my lord. Not that they often 
offers it me — they don’t; but it would be 
all the same if they did, my lord.” 

Whereupon young Plantagenet would 
help himself, and do so again the next 
day, and the day after, — and, at the com- 
mencement of the next school time, find 
himself charged five times more than he 
expected; for it was a sagacious custom 
of Spankie’s to charge rather according 
to the means of his customers, than accord- 
ing to the actual value of the goods they 
had purchased of him. In this way mis- 
takes were prevented. 

As to Jickling’s debt, it probably 
amounted, in real truth, to five shillings, 
or thereabouts; but Spankie, with a very 
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donable love of round figures, had set 
it down at ten, appending an extra penny- 
halfpenny for form’s sake, and to convey 
the idea that he was sedulously minute in 
keeping his accounts. He now called 
energetically upon his debtor to liquidate 
the moneys due; and appealed, bowingly 
and puffingly, to Asheton, to see justice 
done him. 

“ There is no reason to excite yourself,” 
said Asheton, coldly—for he evidently 
disliked to see an Eton fellow insulted in 
this pitiful way by a tradesman —and he 
handed Spankie a half sovereign. “ This,” 
said he, in a dignified tone, that quickly 
brought Spankie’s greasy hat from off his 
venerable head, “this is money I owe Mr. 
Jickling, and he has requested me to pay 

ou. But for the future, mind, whatever 

r. Jickling takes of you will be paid for 
there and then. You understand.” 

Spankie either did or didn’t understand, 
but he made a profound inclination of the 
head, saying, “ Yes, sir; of course, sir; I 
always knew I could trust Mr. Jickling, 
sir. ’Ave a apple, Mr. Jickling. That’s 
what I’ve just been to Windsor about, sir, 
to buy apples at the market, sir—a fine 
Ribstone, penny apiece sir; pay me when 
you please, sir.” 

Habit was so inveterate in Jickling, 
that, despite everything he had just gone 
through, he actually stretched out his hand 
on hearing that a new credit was opened 
to him, and would have taken the forbid- 
den fruit had not Asheton pushed him 
roughly by the shoulder, exclaiming, 
“You incorrigible young beggar you! I 
declare there’s no trusting you even in 
one’s sight. Now run off, and if £ don’t 
find you at football when I come, you'll see 
what will happen. As for you, Spankie, I 
warn you that if you trust Mr. Jickling 
again, I shall forbid him to pay you. 
Whatever he owes you I shall get from 
him, and hand over to my tutor, to put 
into the poor-box. You know I keep my 
word.” 

We played football, Jickling and I, that 
day, and were kept severely to that pas- 
time on every subsequent half-holiday or 
holiday. Asheton reasoned that whilst 
playing football one was at least out of 
mischief; and much as Jickling disliked 
the game, and little as I myself enjoyed an 
amusement which consisted, for lower 
boys, in racing in a flannel shirt after a 
football which only upper boys caught, we 
soon had to make a virtue of necessity. 
Punctually as the time for beginning the 
_ game arrived, Jickling would be seen to 
march ruefully on to the ground, under 
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the escort of Blazepole, Greegleby and 
young Stumpes, whom Asheton had man- 
aged to render responsible for his pres- 
ence; and such was the wholesome effect 
of these repeated and much-hated games, 
that Jickling positively found no time in 
which to get into scrapes, and tided over a 
whole month without being once flogged 
or getting a pena — if we except fifty lines 
once or twice for being late in school or at 
chapel. Those, however, who have seen a 
nag reputed weedy and vicious, ridden by 
a horseman who kept it well under by dint 
of whip, spur, and curb, know full well 
that the conduct of the animal, whilst it 
has its rider on its back, affords no sort of 
clue t» the demeanour it may adopt when 
the rider is away; and so it was with 
Jickling. His doing well for a time was a 
matter of compulsion. Asheton’s look-out 
was so constant, that shying or kicking 
was impossible. But Jickling was not 
reformed by any means; and before this 
could be effected, he had still had one 
quagmiry scrape to wade through, which, 
whilst it almost cut his career of scrapes 
short to all eternity, was indirectly the 
means of making him turn over a new leaf 
much more decidedly and deiinitely than 
Asheton or anybody else would ever have 
dared hope. This scrape was brought 
about by Windsor Fair. 


III. 


Winypsor Farr was an annual episode 
that enlivened the month of October. It 
was a three days’ saturnalia, during which 
the royal borough was turned upside 
down, and all Eton kept in a state of 
adventurous effervescence. Eton boys 
were forbidden attending the fair, owing 
to cheap gambling that was conducted by 
means of low roulette-tables in a spot 
called Bachelor’s Acre; but like many 
other prohibitions at Eton, this one was 
made with a very complete knowledge on 
the part of the masters that nobody had 
the slightest thought of paying attention 
to it. Very strange the spirit that occa- 
sionally actuated the Eton authorities. If 
it had been really desired to keep the boys 
from the fair, one would think that nothing 
would have been easier than to station 
somebody permanently on Windsor Bridge, 
to send back every boy who attempted to 
cross. A master might have done it, ora 
detective. But instead of that, the course 
pursued was, to give out that all boys 
caught at the fair would be flogged; and 
as this sort of warning never yet deterred 
any Etonian from doing as he listed, the 
scene at Windsor during the three days 
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was one of reverend gentlemen in white 
eravats perpetually chasing boys in and 
out of booths, over gingerbread stalls, up 
and down highways and byways, greatly 
to the edification of profaue spectators, 
and considerably, of course, to the uphold- 
ing of pedagogical authority. 

‘Now it stood to reason that Windsor 
Fair should be to Jickling the one bright 
date in the year’s calendar. It was better 
than the Eton and Harrow match, and than 
4th of June: for you broke no rule by 
going to Lord’s or to Surly Hall, whereas 
in the Windsor Fair there was the fun 
itself, then the pleasure of being vainly 
chased by a master you hated, then the 
ineffable delight of breaking rules, all 
three rolled into one — perfect bliss in 
short. It therefore fell like a thunderclap 
on Jickling when, the evening before the 
first day of the fair, Asheton said to him: 
«Mind, Jickling, I won’t have you going 
to the fair, for you'll be certain to come to 
grief in some way if you do; and I’ve 
made up my mind that grief and you are to 
be kept apart this half. If I hear you’ve 
been to the fair, you shall have double 
fagging for a month, and something else 
besides.” 

Not go to the fair! Even Stumpes and 
Blazepole thought this a stretch of prerog- 
ative. They had been following, with a 
sympathizing eye, the efforts of Asheton 
to make Jickling walk in a straight line, 
for Jickling had been undoubtedly such a 
byword of reproach in the school that he 
almost reflected discredit on the house in 
which he boarded. But for all this, to in- 
terdict a fellow from going to the fair, 
where everybody went, and where Ashe- 
. ton himself would certainly go, was hard ; 
and Stumpes minor and Blazepole looked 
compassionately upon Jickling, as though 
he were being‘victimized. As for Jickling 
himself, he said nothing; but I readily 
guessed, from the expression that stole 
over his stubborn face and flashed out of 
his shifty eyes, that to the fair he meant 
to go, all prohibitions notwithstanding ; 
nor was I wrong. 

The next morning, at about half-past 
eight —that is, after first school—I was 
engaged in taking a “bun and coffee” at 
Brown's the pastry-cook’s. There were 
four pastrycooks within the College pre- 
cincts, and Brown’s was the lower-boy 
house —a place where you got such coffee 
as I have never tasted since, either here in 
England, or on the Continent, or in the 
East ; though, to be sure, I have not tried 
Brown’s coffee since I was fourteen, which, 
perhaps, renders me indulgent. The price 

. 
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of this coffee per cup was twopence, and 
that of the buttered bun that accompanied 
it another twopence — total _ of the 
banquet, fourpence. We could cram about 
a score together, at most, in Brown’s little 
shop, and the place was always as full as 
an egg: so full, indeed, that on the morn- 
ing in question, being on the point of stuff- 
ing my last fragment of bun into my 
mouth, I was powerless to turn round, on 
feeling an arm laid upon my sleeve tug- 
gingly; but I recognized the voice. it 
was Jickling’s, and said : —“I say, Rivers, 
I’m going to the fair. Will you come?” 

“ And fagging ? ” I asked, astonished. 

“Tm going to shirk it,” said Jickling. 

“ And prayers?” 

“JT shall shirk them too,” was his an- 
swer. 

“T daren’t,” I ejaculated, timidly. 

“Then you’re a funk,” responded Jick- 
ling, with great contempt. “ This is just 
the time for the fair. All the masters are 
busy between nine and eleven. There'll 
be two at the most there, probably only 
one, and we’ve got two whole hours and a 
half before eleven-o’clock school. I’m go- 
ing, whether you do or not; but I must 
say I shouldn’t iike to funk a swishing as 
you seem to do,” sneered Jickling, with 
diabolical derision. 

“T don’t funk a swishing,” I protested, 
blushing up to the roots of my hair. 

“Then you funk a licking from Asheton 
for shirking fagging,” railed Jickling, wax- 
ing more diabolical. “I don’t care that 
for Asheton; and I’m just going to the 
fair now on purpose to spite him, the 
brute.” 

Now I did not like the imputation of 
“funking.” Being in my heart of hearts 
considerably afraid both of the swishing 
and the licking, I was the more concerned 
to show that I stood in not the slightest 
dread of either of these ordeals. Some 
more conversation ensued between us, im- 
portunately tempting on his side, feebly 
resisting on mine; and the upshot of it 
was that, several other boys agreeing to 
join the party, I no longer had the moral 
courage to hold aloof; and in another ten 
minutes (having swallowed a second cup 
of coffee to screw up my valour to the 
starting-point) was crossing Windsor 
Bridge with a beating pulse, throbbing 
heart, and eyes strained to see if they 
would not behold a master spring up like 
a jack-in-the-box at the next street-corner. 

The noble old town that Windsor is! 
and, perhaps, never more noble than dur- 
ing hone fair days, when the glitter and 
bustle of the booths, the animation of the 




















crowd, the tinsel trappings of beast and 
giant shows stand out in contrast with the 
stately grandeur of the Castle. The 
booths used to stretch right down to the 
Castle’s foot, at the point called the Hun- 
dred Steps, and wind away through the 
town up to the Bachelor’s Acre once men- 
tioned, making ap unbroken row on either 
side of the roadway. At Bachelor’s Acre 
lay the focus of the fair. Here were the 
circuses, shooting-galleries, skittle-alleys, 
Aunt Sallies, roulette-tables, and all the 
fim that is popularly described as fast and 
furious. In the town everything was 
more mild. One could buy gilt ginger- 
Lread there, flashy porcelain, false noses, 
masks, and other interesting objects, and 
indulge in stch slow gambling as may be 
afforded by betting pence on marbles set 
to race down an inclined plane studded 
with pins. But, if you wanted excitement, 
your way lay to the Acre, and thither, of 
course, we all sped. 

The walk through the town without 
meeting with a single master had embold- 
ened us, and I, for one, felt much more 
comfortable in stepping into the Acre than 
Ihad done in setting foot on that boun- 
dary bridge that divides Buckinghamshire 
from Berkshire. Jickling, who was always 
bold, showed himself the more so on this 
occasion from the possession of a sover- 
eign given him a — of days before by 
a relative, who had unexpectedly come 
down to see him. A fourth-form fellow 
with a sovereign imagines himself, not 
quite master of the world perhaps, but 
lord of a good half of it. Jickling was no 
sooner in the Acre than he directed our 
attention to the booth where a learned pig 
was exhibited and suggested we should 
go and see, the admission being moderate 
—1d. ahead. 

We streamed altogether into the learned- 
pig show (I think we were nine ), then into 
a booth where was a calf with two heads, 
and so on through the usual round of fair 
monstrosities, not forgetting a lady who 
weighed five-and-twenty stone, and who, 
to give Jickling an idea of her muscular 
powers, which he seemed disposed to ques- 
tion, lifted him up in mid-air by the seat 
of his unmentionables, to his intense dis- 
gust. By this time we had forgotton that 
such people as masters existed, and a little 
intoxicated by the beating of drums, the 
eee of pandéan pipes, the braying 
of horns, and the inspiriting sounds of 
loud barrel organs spurring the cavalcades 
of merry-go-rounds, we turned a ready 
ear to the blandishments ofa costermonger, 
who, behind his barrow, had got a roulette- 
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table, screened by a kind of sackcloth con- 
trivance of poles and ropes, and “safe as 
the Bank.” 

The costermonger was one of many who 
conducted business on a safe and pleasant 
principle. They decoyed as many boys to 
stake pence, sixpences, or shillings as they 
could, and then, when the board was well 
covered with money, a cry of “ Here’s the 
masters coming!” would be set up by 
a husky confederate; whereat the boys 
would jump away like frighted frogs, 
and the stakes would disappear fiowingly 
into the pockets of the costermonger. Un- 
fortunately, even such a simple system as 
this has its drawbacks, and the main one 
was that after trying on the joke a few 
times, it became the story of the wolfin the 
fable, and nobody would believe the husky 
confederate charmed he never so wisely. 
Jickling, who had gathered practical ex- 
perience of Windsor Fair the year before, 
was up to a good many moves on the 
board, and his first step when behind the 
sackcloth screen was to exclaim, in his 
quick, wild voice, as he laid a shilling’s 
worth of pence on the table, “ Now, no 
master can see us here; so if this fellow 
or anybody else cries out cave, it’ll be a 
false alarm, mind that.” I suppose the 
words could hardly have been out of his 
mouth, when, without the slightest warn- 
ing, without a single premonitory indica- 
tion of peril, the visage of the Rev. Mr. 
Jones, a stern master, intruded itself be- 
hind the screen, and froze us all — includ- 
ing the costermonger-croupier, I think — 
positively breathless with astonishment 
and terror. Mr. Jones must have seen us 
at a distance, before we had passed behind 
the canvass, and he now contemplated us 
with that calm, sure, and sardonic eye of 
a sportsman who has got all his fish in the 
net, and need not hurry himself. In his 
right hand he carried a pocket-book, from 
which he proceeded to draw the pencil, 
ready to write our names down. 

The space of awful time that we stood 
looking at one another — he grimly elate, 
we speechless — can scarcely have exceed- 
ed ten seconds, but it remains branded on 
my memory as if it had been ten hours. 
My sensations were as if the soles of my 
boots had become of lead, and suddenly 
soldered me to the earth. Then Jickling, 
who had inspirations of genius in such 
moments, abruptly dashed his handker- 
chief over his face, and pulling me by the 
hand, shouted wildly, “Come! if we bolt, 
he can’t catch us all.” And saying this, 
dived through the aperture facing that 
where the master was standing, and rushed 
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out precipitately, forsaking his pence to 
their fate, I following him and the rest 
plunging after me. 

All this was enacted with the instan- 
taneousness of thought; but imagine the 
breaking of the net in the sportsman’s 
hands just alluded to, and you will have 
the position of Mr. Jones. He had made 
too sure, paused just one triumphant sec- 
ond too long to consider his haul before 
calling upon us for our names, and here 
was the result. But he was a man of en- 
ergy, and quickly buckled to. Though all 
the nine of us had flown headlong and 
quadrivious, dexterously eluding the grabs 
he made to right and left of him, he did 
not forget who was the author of this mis- 
adventure, and without a moment’s hesi- 
tation started after Jickling and me, leav- 
ing the other seven to go their ways un- 
hindered. 

No pair of gazelles ever ran as Jickling 
and I were doing. Bachelor’s Acre is a 
hollow and sunken piece of ground, full 
of ups and downs, andrugged. Over these 
ups and downs we leaped and bounded, 
with our hair flying to the winds, and our 
eyes starting out of their sockets. At 
least, I answer for mine. Jickling, more 
cool, buttoned up his jacket as he ran, 
kept his elbows well pressed to his sides, 
and threw his head back to give his legs 
all their fair play. We scampered thus to 
the end of the Acre, and scaled its steep 
sides, not knowing until then whether Mr. 
Jones was following us or the others. But 
here all doubt left us. Our friends had 
sped to the four cardinal points, and were 
presumably safe ; but, straight as the crow 
flies, the Rev. Mr. Jones was bearing down 
upon us, our start of him being not more 
than fifty yards. The moment’s agony 
which burst upon us when we made this 
discovery may be readily conceived. But 
it was no use feeling agonized. “ There’s 
a passage down there which leads across 
Peascod Street to the Great Western sta- 
tion,” gasped Jickling. “Keep up, Rivers; 
don’t blow yourself.” And this was no 
vain caution: for, short as the distance 
was we had covered, I already began to 
feel as if I eould not go much further at 
this rate. 

The passage into Peasecod Street was a 
terribly narrow one, where two could 
searcely run abreast, and where, should 
we chance to meet anybody coming in the 
opposite direction, we might be so delayed 
as to be daght like rats in a trap. Jick- 
ling saw this; indeed, he had a hunted 
fox’s instinct for scenting danger. There 
was a cad with a basket on his head com- 
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ing out of the passage as we ran up. 
This seemed providential. Jickling took 
out a half-crown, threw it to the man and 
panted, “Do you see that fellow in the 
white tie ruaning behind us. Stop him at 
any price. Trip himup!” The cad was 
an honest cad. When Mr. Jones appeared 
at eleven-o’clock school that morning, a 
fine scar on the face, and some remains of 
dust on the shirt-front, testified to the 
neatness with which he had been sent 
sprawling on all fours by a purely acci- 
dental movement of the foot performed by 
the basket-man. This increased our lead 
by a hundred yards and gave us a second’s 
breathing-space we much wanted; but we 
were not safe for all that. Mr. Jones was 
not the man to drop us for a fall more or 
less. A short, sallow, straddling little 
divine, with an immense lurking power 
of limb, he had determination enough to 
chase us till Christmas if need were. We 
soon found this out; for having impru- 
dently paused to draw breath in the up- 
hill alley leading out of Peascod Street 
to the railway instead of waiting until 
we reached the railway itself, where we 
might have dodged our pursuer down 
passages and given him the slip by con- 
cealing ourselves in a porter’s room, we 
saw him emerge from the Thermopyle 
where he had been tripped up, brushing 
his knees with his handkerchief and pur- 
ple with rage. He saw us, and was evi- 
dently stirred with delight to the depths 
of his soul, for he shot us a glance of no 
dubious meaning and redoubled his pace, 
we doing the same by ours. 

But now the hunt was going to assume 
a new complexion. In Bachelor’s Acre 
there had been no great crowd at that 
comparatively early time of morning, but 
in the streets it was another affair. Pre- 
cisely as we reached the station a train of 
old Etonians, from Oxford and Cambridge, 
steamed in, and these understanding ata 
glance what was the matter, when they 
saw Jickling and I run, broke into shouts 
of laughter and gaily joined in the chase 
as spectators, to see how it would all end. 
Any inoffensive stranger who beheld the 
spurt that followed through Windsor 
Thames Street must have fancied it was a 
lunatic asyluin burst loose. Two well- 
dressed boys with steaming faces running 
at the top of their speed as if they had 
been stealing spoons; fifty yards to the 
rear of them a clergyman of the Church 
of England, with a most unchristian glare 
on his countenance, also putting his best 
foot foremost ; and behind the clergyman, 
the mob of university-men, unable to hold 
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their cigars in their mouths from laughing, 
and doing their utmost — one must ren- 
der them that justice—to impede Mr. 
Jones’s progress by getting in his way 
whenever he seemed to be gaining too fast 
on us. There was especially one Oxford- 
man, whose name I afterwards learned 
was Martingale — Lord Martingale — and 
who did us valiant service. His lordship 
was an enthusiastic sportsman, and this 
boy-hunt was to him like drinking fine 
elixir. Racing along by our sides with 
his eyeglass screwed in his left eye and his 
lavender-gloved hands describing frantic 
gyrations in the air, he bellowed vocifer- 
ous encouragements to us in a turf voice: 
“Now then, young ’uns, go it! I'll back 
you to win at five toone! If you’re not 
caught you. breakfast with me at the 
‘White Hart’ to-morrow — champagne 
and all the deuce, and a five-pound tip for 
both of you. Go it, I say, go it!” His 
lordship’s noise was so terrific, and, in a 
general way, the scene was so tumultuous, 
that it brought out tradesmen to their 
doors; a few windows were thrown up; 
some ladies paused on the pavement to 
look and exclaim, pityingly, what a shame 
it was to chase those poor boys so; dogs 
began to bark, and all the tag-rag and 
bobtail of Windsor scattered among the 
fair booths hurried up, hooting, and 
formed a befustianed rabble, that may 
have been two hundred strong by the 
time we were at the bottom of Castle Hill, 
after a race that had left Jickling and me 
with hardly the ghost of a breath in our 
bodies. But now it became urgent to 
take some immediate resolution. We 
could not go on long like this. If Mr. 
Jones did not give up the chevy, as it was 
not likely he would now that he was the 
cynosure of so many eyes, we must inevit- 
ably be overtaken, for our legs were not 
of astrength to cope with his. Here was 
Windsor Bridge in sight. What were we 
to do—make for Eton, or branch off 
down the Datchet Road, toward the Home 
Park? Jickling, undaunted to the end, 
though his strength and his hopes were 
beginning to flag, called to me in a brok- 
en voice for my opinion — meaning to say, 
had I wind and spirits enough left for a 
new effort? I was not able so much as 
to answer; and the question was settled 
for us by Lord Martingale, who shouted 
that by going towards Eton we must cer- 
tainly be caught, seeing that we should 
probably meet other masters in the 
street ; whereas, if we went up the Datchet 
Road, we might prolong the chase, and 
perhaps tire out our enemy. “Yes, but 





if we take to the Home Park,’ d 
Jickling, “we shall be run down‘in the 
open.” “Needn’t go into the Park,” an- 
swered our Mentor, suddenly struck by 
an idea. “Make for the coal-wharves be- 
hind the South-Western Station: you can 
lie hid there, and then double when Jones 
has passed you, which he’ll be safe to do 
if you don’t give him time to see where 
you hide.” But, unfortunately, this ad- 
vice, like many other good counsels, was 
impracticable, by reason of its coming late. 
Our pursuer was now not more than twen- 
ty yards behind us; he was gaining too, 
and it seemed as though another couple 
of minutes must see our fate sealed. At 
this juncture, Jickling called upon me for 
a final spurt. We were in the Datchet 
Road, close to the South-Western station. 
In half a minute we had reached the door 
and dashed through, right into the midst 
of a crowd of people taking tickets for the 
next train. A guard made an attempt to 
stop us; Lord Martingale pushed him . 
roughly aside with an oath. Down the 
platform we sped, stumbling over luggage, 
jostling passengers, and trampling an un- 
fortunate dog under foot, amid piercing 
shrieks from his mistress. At the extrem- 
ity of the platform, Jickling leading the 
way, jumped down in front of the engine 
that was about to start, crossed the line, 
in disregard of the chorus of shouts and 
imprecations set up by stokers and porters ; 
ran for a short way between the two lines 
of rails, and struck off towards some waste 
grounds skirting the towing-path by the 
river-side. Martingale and I were of 
course close at his heels. 

This was no bad move: for Mr. Jones, 
a clergyman, could not act in defiance of 
the railway company’s by-laws, as we had 
done. He would be obliged to go round 
by the wharf way to catch us, and this 
would give us a start of about ten min- 
utes. At least, so we reasoned; but we 
reckoned without our host. Mr. Jones 
simply waited on the platform until the 
train had started—that is, rather less 
than five minutes — then, there being no 
objection to his crossing the line, did so, 
and followed the identical path that we 
had taken. We learned afterwards that 
during the five minutes he spent on the 
platform the old Etonians with him had 
pleaded for us, appealing to him to re- 
nounce his pursuit, in consideration of the 
gallant struggle we were making. But 
the very gallantry of the stryggle seemed 
to Mr. Jones the most cogent reason for 
bringing us to punishment. He pro- 
claimed his determination as he mopped 
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his brow with his yellow silk handkerchief, 
and brushed what remained of mud and 
dust off his pantaloons, not to give us up 
on any account; and he kept his word: 
for, as Jickling and I were pelting along 
the a at about half a mile from 
the station, Martingale, who was in ecsta- 
sies at our escape, and counted upon our 
being able to find a punt or a skiff or 
something to take us across the river fur- 
ther down, looked round, and suddenly 
exclaimed, with real dismay in his voice, 
“ By Jove, he has stolen a march on us, 
and HERE HE Is!” 

Something seemed to break inside me: 
it. was my last spring of courage giving 
way. We had run so desperately, our 
hopes had so revived at the thought that 
by passing through the station we had 
given our pursuer the slip, that to find this 
was all useless, and that we were on the 
very point of capture, was cruel. Martin- 
gale, almost as much concerned as we, 
cried out, with something, very like emo- 
tion, “Well, never mind. D—n it! I’d 
rather do what you’ve done than win the 
Derby. You're a pair of young bricks, 
that’s what you are, I'll give my solemn 
word.” But this, after all, was but cold 
comfort. ‘There we were, with the towing- 
path before us, an open space of mead to 
our right, and the river rushing in a broad 
swift stream to our left. Escape was 
impossible. In this despairing moment 
Jickling turned abruptly round like a 
young cub at bay, looked at me with fire 
in his eyes, and in a voice of frenzy cried, 
“T say, can you swim? ”’ 

A thrill seemed to shoot through Mar- 
tingale. He glanced at the river, then 
at me. 

“Yes,’’ 1 gulped, with a great dry sob; 
for, indeed I could swim, having learned 
that accomplishment at home. 

Jickling stroked the perspiration that 
was bathing his forehead, looked hungrily 
at me again, and in that moment his 
Ishmael countenance was radiant. 

“But swim—in your —c-c-clothes?” 
he stammered. “Can you? Will you take 
your oath you can?” 

He had clutched me by the jacket. 

“T’ll take my oath I can,” I panted, with 
the amazing courage of fear and hopeless- 


ness. 

“ Well, look here,” said Jickling, darting 
a distracted glance behind him. “I'll be- 
lieve you, and we'll swim for it. Only — 
h-hark, if you drown, I’ll drown myself 
too; and if—I do that” (there is no de- 
picting the solemnity with which he pro- 
nounced the next words) “ my father, who 
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is coming home from India next Christ- 
mas will write to The Times and say it 
was your fault.” 

I think I felt the terrible weight of this 
threat; but Martingale, who apparently 
saw nothing to laugh at, turned round and 
made a sudden and violent use of his hand- 
kerchief. When he showed us his face 
again, I could have sworn his eyes were 
not clear. 

“You shan’t drown, I'll swear that!” 
he said, energetically; “not unless I do so 
too.” 

We had scrambled down the bank by 
this time and were holding on by some 
tufts of grass. The water was quite deep 
under us turgid and rapid. Opposite us 
lay the Eton estan Gehl. Jickling shiv- 
ered, but I could see it was not for him, 
but for me. He looked wistfully to see if 
the master would not give up the pursuit ; 
then seeing that Mr. Jones (who, of eourse, 
could have no idea of what we were going 
to do) was close upon us, he muttered: 
“We can’t let ourselves be taken,” and 
floundered headlong in. Even before I 
had risen to the surface after following 
Jickling, I could hear the tremendous up- 
roar of astonishment and consternation, 
and withal of admiration, that arose when 
Mr. Jones and his companions perceived 
what we had done. The throng of old 
Etonians, roughs and street-boys that had 
escorted the master, crowded on the bank, 
straining their eyes with genuine anxiety 
to see what would become of us, and 
surely thinking that we were not going to 
rise again. But when it was seen that we 
not only rose but struck out for the oppo- 
site shore as well as our heavy water- 
filled clothes would allow us loud cheers 
burst forth and rose in peal upon peal to 
encourage us. Mr. Jones who was not a 
hard man, and whose sense of humanity 
was now getting the better of scholastic 
considerations, ran in dismay up and down 
the bank, shouting to us that if we would 
come back he would not report us. But 
we either did not believe him, or did not 
hear him, or thought that once in, it was 
as well to go the whole way. Jickling 
was swimming a little in front of me, his 
tall black hat bobbing curiously above the 
water like a float. As we reached mid- 
stream, however, he slackened so as to let 
me come up with him, and faltered with a 
sudden expression I shall never forget: 
“ Mind— you — swore you could swim, so if 
anything happens it won’t be my fault, 
will —it, eh, Rivers?” “No,” I gasped, 
not immediately understanding ohek he 
meant; but then it passed through me 
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with an instantaneous flash that we had 
both of us overrated our strength —-that 
worn out as we were, we were making no 
way against the stream, and that Jickling 
had said this because he felt himself sinking. 
He turned round again, as if wanting to 
say something with a terrible expression 
of anguish in his eyes; but his lips as they 
opened disappeared under water. I made 
a sort of unconscious clutch at him and he 
rose; but with all the strength left, he 
shook himself free and gasped as the 
stream bore him out of reach, “ No, you’ll 
drown.” And then I remember no more, 
for I sank too. 


IV. 

Tr was rather more than a month after 
this that Jickling and I were seated in my 
room together in my tutor’s house, looking 
rather cadaverous, both of us with our 
pale faces and close-cropped heads. We 
had been within an ace of drowning. 
Lord Martingale and some other old 
Etonians had saved us; but a brain-fever 
had supervened and once again, after 
escaping a watery grave, we had seen 
death face to face. However, it was all 
over now. We were on the fair road to 
convalescence; and Mr. Jones was calling 
upon us every day to learn how we were, 
and to cheer us with a few minutes’ talk : for 
he had a good heart, this Mr. Jones, and 
took a liking to us after the terrible ad- 
venture of which he was the unwilling 
cause. 

It will scarcely be believed that on re- 
covering Jickling showed himself what he 
had always been —that is, much more de- 
lighted at the exceptional character of his 
last gerape than thankful to Providence 
for the way in which he had come out of it. 
On the particular day when we were-seated 
in my room together, as I have just said, 
he was charming the leisures of conva- 
lescence by manufacturing a short paper 
tail like a kite’s, evidently with the inten- 
tion of pinning it to some comrade’s jacket 
as soon as he should be well enough to go 
into-school again. Asheton entered as he 
was writing on the tail the words, “ Please 
kick me,’”’ saw the work, shook his head, 


and said, with a kind, half-pitying laugh, | to 


“ Always the same, Jickling ? ” 

dickling did not like Asheton. He put 
away his tail with a grumble in his pocket 
as if he were afraid it was going to be 
taken from him, and muttered, “I don’t 
see any harm in that.” 

“Nor would there be any if it wasn’t of 
a piece with so many other tricks of yours, 
dJickling. You'll give up those tricks now, 
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after all that’s happened, won’t you, young 
man?” And he laid a hand on Jickling’s 
shoulder. 

“What’s happened? what tricks?” 
asked Jickling, in great discontent, mood- 
ily twitching his thumbs. 

“Well,” replied Asheton, “you and 
Rivers there, have become heroes as it 
were ; and it’s been said that a fellow who 
has the stuff in him that you showed on 
that Windsor Fair day is worth better 
things than to be continually in hot water, 
and at sixes and sevens with everybody.” 

Jickling changed colour slightly, went to 
the fire, poked it violently without its hav- 
ing any need of such operation, and said, 
“ You’re always badgering me, Asheton.” 

“T want to see you a good fellow, and 
on the highway to becoming a man,” an- 
swered Asheton, with almost a woman’s 
patience. 

“What is, is,” said Jickling, doggedly. 
“You can’t unmake yourself, ont you 
can’t do what’s impossible.” 

“ And what’s impossible?” asked Ashe- 
ton. 

“Why,” cried Jickling, breaking out, 
and throwing down the poker with a clat- 
ter, “it’s impossible to be this and that sim- 
ply because you are told to be it; and it’s 
impossible to do this or that, when you’ve 
not strength enough. What should you 
say if I told you to win the football-match 
against the Collegers this year? It seems 
youre in the Eleven—and_ they’re 
stronger than you. You knowit. So let 
me alone.” 

There was a moment’s silence, then 
Asheton walked straight up to Jickling. 
He had become very pale, but looked at 
his unhappy fag with a steady and earnest 
expression in his eyes. 

“TI know the Collegers are stronger than 
we,” he said, “ but will you promise me” 
—(he paused) — “will you promise me, 
Jickling, that if I win the match for our 
side — you'll change ?” 

Jickling looked growlingly surprised, 
and glanced at him with sullen suspicion. 
“It’s not much to promise,” he said at 
last, “for you won't.” 

“But will you promise?” asked Ashe- 


n. 
“ Well then, yes,” said Jickling, with a 
dry laugh and a shrug. 

“Very well,” answered Asheton, and 
he left the room. 

The match, Collegers v. Oppidans, 
og every year on St. Andrew’s feast, 

th November, was the great event of 
the football season. At the time of which 
I am writing it was not usual for the Op- 
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mg to win every year, as has later 
een the case. The match was played 
“at the wall,” a peculiar sort of football, 
which the Foundation boys practised more 
than the Oppidans, or Town boys, and as 
a result the College team (although the 
Collegers had only seventy boys to choose 
from as against nearly six hundred on the 
other side) was extremely powerful and 
difficult to beat. On the day of the match, 
Jickling and I, who had not yet been out 
of doors since our accident, obtained leave 
to go out for two hours —just to see the 
match and return. 

Play began at half-past twelve, and there 
was always an enormous crowd — every 
boy in the school, every master and mas- 
ter’s family, and some hundred or more 
of old Etonians, being generally present. 
Jickling and I took up our position at that 
part of the ropes where the lower boys con- 
gregated, making a frightful hullaballoo in 
response to the gown-boys, who, at every 
advance of their side, shouted like fanatics, 
as if the safety of the three kingdoms was 
being staked. For those who have never 
seen “ wall” football played, a description 
of the game would scarcely be intelligible ; 
and for those who have seen it, it would 
be useless. Let me only say, therefore, 
that the points to be scored are “goals” 
and “shies,” a single goal outnumbering 
any quantity of shies. By the end of three 
quarters of an hour’s play, three shies had 
been scored by the Collegers’ Eleven. The 

ame was going dead against the Oppi- 

ans, who, opposed to a formidable trio 
of Collegers, named Bullockson, Hulkey, 
and Drayman, were overweighted, borne 
down, and forced back into their own 
ground or calz, every moment, notwith- 
standing all their gallantry. Asheton had 
been performing prodigies of valour in the 
Oppidan cause, but to no purpose. Five 
minutes yet remained before the game 
finished; and the conclusion seemed fore- 
gone. Jickling, who had been watching 
the game with a curious, silent interest, 
said with a short laugh (but rather softly 
as I thought), “ Asheton’s played well, but 
he won’t win.” 

Did Asheton hear him? Did some se- 
cret voice, I mean, whisper to him that 
some such words were passing Jickling’s 
lips? Anyhow, he glanced towards us, or 
at least towards the mass of yelling lower 
boys (for he did not know where we per- 
sonally were) and with a determined ges- 
ture took his cap off and threw it on the 
ground. It was the action of a man who 
is preparing to fight. 

‘hen this is what we saw. The ball 
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was then within the Oppidan calx, but a 
sudden movement brought it before Ashe- 
ton’s foot. He stuck to it, and from that 
moment it did not leave him. Crouching, 
stumbling, running over it, playing with 
feet, elbows, and head all together, he 
“bullied” it right down the whole length 
of the ground, unheeding kicks, pushes, 
mobbings, or anything else. Hulkey, the 
College “post,” shinned him savagely; 
Drayman bore down upon him with his 
shoulder, like a battering-ram; and just 
as Asheton was within a few yards of the 
Colleger calx, Bullockson, the captain, 
made a rush as of thunder, and both 
rolled over together heads first, in the 
mud. ‘There was a moment’s breathless 
lull in the whirlwind of shouts, to see who 
would rise first with the ball. It was Ashe- 
ton. Limping and bleeding, for the blood 
was flowing in torrents from his nose, he 
still crouched over the ball, and, with 
something like superhuman energy, shot 
it over the calx-line, followed it, raised it 
with his foot against the wall, and touched 
it with his hand, whilst the umpire, in a 
loud voice, and amid delirious excitement, 
shouted, “ Shy!” 

A “shy ” means the right to take a shot 
at the goal with the football, the whole 
rival eleven standing in your way to ob- 
struct you. Not a boy or man spoke, as 
Asheton, white as a sheet, poised the ball, 
raised it, and with another look towards 
us, threw it straight forward. There was 
athud, a dismayed shout, and then the 
Oppidan umpire, throwing his hat in the 
air, cried, “‘ Goal.” 

At that moment the College clock 
clanged out half-past one —the time for 
play to stop. The Oppidans had won the 
match. 

With a roaring —loud, deep, and con- 
tinuous as the waves of the sea — the Op- 
pidans burst the ropes, and rushed on the 
ground, scampering towards Asheton to 
carry himin triumph. Jickling, and I were 
borne along with the rest, adding our own 
voices to the tumult mechanically. Asheton 
seemed to expect us. Just as the mighty 
Buliockson was taking him to lift Lim on 
his shoulders, he made a step forward, and 
holding out his hand (the first and last 
time he had ever done such a thing toa 
lower boy in public), said: “You see, 
young man, it was possible.” 

Jickling said nothing, and walked along 
by my side back to our tutor’s house with- 
out opening his lips. He was pale and 
moody, and I remember he kicked a par- 
ticular pebble before him, as he went, with 
astrange and absent expression. At dinner- 
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time he said he was not hungry, and went 
and shut himself upyin his room. He had 
not re-appeared by tea-time ; and as it so 
happened that I desired to see him that 
evening about something or other, I went 
to his room, and opened the door. The 
hinges did not creak, so that he did not 
hear me nor look up. He was seated at 
his table, with his head buried in his arms, 
and he was sobbing as if his heart would 
break. 

If you ask nowadays of any old Etonian 
who Jickling was, he will probably answer 
you: “Jickling? Do you mean the fellow 
who was Newcastle Scholar and in the 
Eleven? He went to Oxford — didn’t he? 
and took double honours.” 

“T think so.” 

“ And, stay, didn’t he marry somebody ? 
I think it was the sister of Sir Frederick 
Asheton.” 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
AMERICAN EXPERIENCE IN THE RELIEF 
OF THE POOR. 
BY JAMES BRYCE, 


Ir is at first sight surprising that there 
should be anything for Englishmen to 
learn from Americans in the matter of the 
relief of the poor. One is accustomed to 
think of the United States as the para- 
dise of the poor, the land of plenty, com- 
fort, and contentment; and this notion is 
so far a true one that pauperismn is an infin- 
itely smaller and less threatening phenom- 
enon there than it is here. Everywhere 
in the Northern and Western States the 
great bulk of the land is in the hands of 
those who till it, so that there is no class 
corresponding to the wretched agricultural 
labourers of our English counties. In all 
but perhaps half-a-dozen of the cities, as 
well as in the manufacturing and mining 
districts of New England and Pennsylva- 
nia, work is usually abundant, wages are 
everywhere high, and the existence of 
great tracts of unoccupied land and of 
rising towns all round the great lakes and 
in the Mississippi basin, makes it easy for 
any working man who does not prosper 
at home to move off to a more promising 
field, travelling being both cheap and easy. 
Of the diffusion of education and its effects 
there is no need to speak. Pauperism, 
therefore, is comparatively limited in its 
area, and does not, as in England, menace 
the stgbility of the political fabric; it is 


not a “question” in American politics; 
a 
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but for the rapid influx of Irish immi- 
ge it would be altogether insignificant. 

ut at present, though virtually limited 
to the great cities of the Atlantic sea- 
board, it is not insignificant. For there 
exist in these cities a genuine permanent 
pauper class, the same in kind as, although 
of course incomparably less numerous than, 
that which we have learnt to know and 
dread in England —a class which does not 
want to work, does not care to emigrate 
to regions where work is hard, though 
abundant and well paid, and which, if it 
did migrate, would be found too weak, 
physically and morally, either for severe 
labour or for the exigencies of an isolated 
life in forest and prairie. So far as can be 
made out this class does not increase, but 
its mere existence is a dangerous symptom, 
a symptom which the Americans however, 
filled with confidence in the resources of 
their country, think lightly of, and are 
therefore somewhat less concerned to ex- 
tirpate than one could wish. In this mat- 
ter, as in many others, one is greatly struck 
by the way in which our descendants in 
the United States have preserved one of 
the most characteristic bits of English 
character, while yet avoiding, it must be 
confessed, some of its least happy results. 
Like the English, they have a dislike to 
all abstract reasonings, and to all presen- 
tations of what may be called the theory, 
the broad, leading principles, of a practical 
subject. For the so-called “ wissenschaft- 
licher Geist” they have little sympathy. 
That frequently over-formal process of 
systematic investigation in which a Ger- 
man delights is to them not merely wear- 
isome, but positively offensive: even polit- 
ical declaimers recur far less frequently 
to general principles, and when they do 
are less able to deal effectively with them, 
than the like declaimers would in France 
or Italy. But they are much quicker and 
smarter in getting rid of a practical incon- 
venience than we in England are, make 
less account of traditions, established rules, 
vested interests; and when a particular 
arrangement or project has been shown to 
be promising, they go straight at it, sweep- 
ing away intermediate difficulties, and not 
stopping to inquire whether or no it can 
be made part of a general scheme, or is 
conformable to any comprehensive prin- 
ciples. No doubt the circumstances, eco- 
nomical and political, of the United States, 
make it easier to introduce obvious prac- 
tical reforms there than it is here, but 
something must also be set down to the 





more agile and enterprising spirit of the 
people. Thus it happens that although 
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the great doctrines of political economy 
are most imperfectly understood in Ameri- 
ca, and though the subject of pauperism 
and the expediency of having any Poor- 
law whatever, has been scarcely discussed, 
certainly very much less discussed than in 
England, as great or greater progress has 
been made in the way of dealing practi- 
cally with the pauper class. The area in 
which the experiments in this matter have 
been tried is indeed limited, but their con- 
ditions are so similar in many respetcs to 
our own, that the method and the results 
attained are almost as full of instruction 
for us as if the trial had been made at 
home. In this, as in most other things, 
America is far nearer to us than either she 
or we to the nations of the European 
continent; and we may profit much better 
by her example in the way either of imi- 
tation or avoidance than we can by theirs. 
There is no great difference in the law 
of the two nations, and still less in their 
religion; the social instincts, sympathies, 
and prejudices of the people are substan- 
tially the same; both alike are possessed 
by a belief in the principle of laissez faire ; 
dislike State interference, even when the 
State is their own creation; have little 
taste for uniformity of method, or logical 
consistency of principle, and great confi- 
dence in the possibility of putting every- 
thing straight by the action of vigorous 
individuals. 

Pauperism, as has been said, is at pres- 
ent virtually confined to the great Atlan- 
tic cities. It is of two only of these, 
though both important, and both in dif- 
ferent ways typical, that the present 
writer can undertake to speak. 

Massachusetts is often described as the 
model State of the Union, and Boston as 
the model city. Although now left behind 
other district; in respect of wealth and 
population, and losing her once prominent 
position in politics, New England, along 
with the intellectual leadership of the na- 
tion, Pe a higher tone and a higher | 
moral practice than can easily be found 
elsewhere. The primitive manners of the 
country are said to be vanishing with its 
primitive beliefs, but the people uphold its! 
traditional reputation for sobriety, purity, 
orderliness, industry, firmness of charac- 
ter and purpose. Massachusetts is in 
all respects confessedly at the head of 
New England, and is probably the best 
governed and best regulated community 
beyond the Atlantic. Nowhere in the 





world, — perhaps in Switzerland, 
does one find so perfect an accord between 


the laws and the sentiments of the peo- 
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ple, and so hearty a co-operation on the 
part of the people with those who are ap- 
pointed to A we inister the laws. Self-gov- 
ernment appears in its most attractive 
form, everyone feels that in obeying and 
aiding the law he is serving his own ends. 
One is prepared therefore, to find in 
Boston not only judicious legislation on 
the subject of pauperism, but an active 
interest on the part of private citizens in 
its suppression, and a combination of pri- 
vate with official agencies for this object. 
And this is the point in the Boston sys- 
tem to which it is chiefly desirable to call 
attention. 

The provisions of the Massachusetts 
Poor-law do not seem to differ much, in 
essentials, from those of our English law. 
Persons having a legal settlement are 
entitled to relief in the place where the 
settlement has been acquired, out of the 
funds raised by local taxation; the care 
of the unsettled poor devolves on the 
State. Hence, in Boston (population 
250,526, of whom 172,450 were born in 
the United States), the city, represented 
by the Overseers of the poor, undertakes 
to provide only for the poor having a legal 
settlement, and for the sick poor, who 
cannot well be removed to their place of 
settlement. The unsettled poor, including, 
of course, the bulk of the Irish, are left to 
the State officials, who receive them in 
the alms-house or the (almost | work- 
house, and to private charity. Persons 
who have settlements elsewhere in the 
State are, however, frequently, perhaps 
usually, relieved by the Overseers, but at 
the charge of the town where they have 
their settlement. The number of the un- 
settled poor being large, and the distress 
among the friendless and improvident im- 
migrants being often great (the terrors of 
an American winter can hardly be real- 
ized here), societies sprang up, which en- 
deavoured, by means of voluntary sub- 
scriptions, to aid these unfortunates, giv- 
ing out-door relief and medical attendance, 
or trying to find work forthem. In course 
of time it was perceived that the action 
of these societies, unconnected with one 
another, involved great waste of money 
and pains, and even encouraged idleness, 
by giving opportunities of relief in several 
quarters. All the evils which a melancholy 
experience has made so familiar in Lon- 
don, the evils of lax and unorganized 
charity, appeared in Boston, though, in- 
deed, in far less grave proportions. At 
last, the brilliant idea, as simple as bril- 
liant, occurred to some of the workers, 
that most of this waste and mischief 
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might be avoided by establishing closer 
relations between the different charitable 
agencies, legal and voluntary, and that the 
first step to this was the bringing them into 
local proximity. A pretty large building 
was accordingly erected by the munici- 
pality in a central position, to which the 
office of the Overseers of the poor was 
transferred, and in other rooms of which 
free accommodation was offered to various 
charitable societies. In the basement was 
placed the dispensary, and the room of 
the city physician; on the ground floor 
(which the Americans call the first floor ) 
the apartments on the left hand as one 
enters belong to the Overseers of the 
poor, those on the right hand to the In- 
dustrial Aid Society, of which more 
anon. Up-stairs, on the first floor, 
accommodation is given to the Bos- 
ton Provident Association, the great 
charitable society of the city, to the 
Boston Ladies’ City Relief Agency, and 
to the Boston Ladies’ Sewing Circle. 
Rooms have also been allotted to the Bos- 
ton Soldier’s Fund, the Massachusetts Sol- 
diers’ Fund and the Young Men’s Benevo- 
lent Society. Several others remain still 
unoccupied, and in these it is proposed to 
receive any other societies which may de- 
sire to have a place, and are important 
enough to deserve it. Each society sits 
rent free, but defrays the expenses of 
cleaning, lighting, and firing the room or 
rooms allotted to it. A few yards off 
is the Temporary Home, an institution 
under the management of the Overseers 
of the poor, of which I shall speak pres- 
ently. 

The distinguishing feature and merit of 
this Boston system is the intimate commu- 
nication maintained between these differ- 
ent centres of charitable action, and the 
co-operation which is thereby secured. 
How the whole organization works will be 
best understood by showing the function 
of each member. 

The Overseers of the poor, established 
on the ground floor of the Charity Build- 
ing are charged by law with the re- 
lief of the poor who have a settlement 
in Boston, and of the unsettled sick poor. 
The mode of relief, and the quantity, is 
practically left to their discretion.* Their 
officers distribute out-door relief in the 
form of food and fuel sparingly, and never 
to the able-bodied; a strict record being 
kept of all persons aided, and of the cir- 


* 1,750 families were aided in Boston by the Over- 
seers in the year 1870-71, besides 122 aided in other 
parts of the State, for whom Boston 
expenditure for the year, $66,874 (£13, 
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cumstances under which aid is given. As 
respects in-door relief, the city maintains 
an almshouse, into which the aged and 
permanently infirm are admitted; and 
also a house called the Temporary Home, 
where women and children only may be 
received for a few days, until work can be 
found for them, or some arrangement 
made for sending them to the locality 
where they may happen to have a settle- 
ment. In the year 1870-71, there were 
admitted to it 1,333 persons, 211 of whom 
were natives, 645 foreigners, and 477 
children; total expenditure, 8,113 dols. 
As the -Home is intended for occasional 
applicants only, the permanently infirm 
are sent to the almshouse, and pro- 
fessional beggars rejected altogether. It 
is, therefore, anything but a “casual 
ward.” 

Able-bodied paupers, vagrants, and. the 
whole class whom our old laws describe 
as “sturdy beggars,” are refused all out- 
door relief, and if they insist on being 
supported are sent, under sentence for a 
fixed term, to the workhouse on Deer 
Island (an island at the mouth of Boston 
Harbour), where they are kept at work, 
and subject to an almost penal discipline. 
By thus pointedly separating the four 
classes of poor, the aged and infirm, the 
sick, women and children left temporarily 
helpless, and the able-bodied, and dealing 
with each on different principles, pauper- 
ism, say the Bostonians, is kept down, and 
the legal claims on the public purse re- 
duced to the lowest point. Next in impor- 
tance to the Overseers of the poor stands 
the Boston Provident Association. As the 
Overseers deal with the settled poor, so 
this association, which depends entirely 
on voluntary contributions, makes the un- 
settled its special care, although it will 
sometimes also aid those who have a set- 
tlement, if the case seems a suitable one, 
and has not been already undertaken by 
the Overseers. Its organization is simple 
and effective, and consists of a central 
office, established in the Charity Building, 
and a staff of district visitors, unpaid va 
unteers. The city is mapped out into 
twelve districts, each placed under the 
charge of a committee of three persons, 
and each subdivided into sections, 167 in 
all. Every section has its visitor, who acts 
under the general directions of the district 
committee, and makes a monthly report to 
the central office of the visits he has paid 
and the relief he has distributed. His duty 
is to visit at his dwelling every poor person 
in his section who is either sent to him by a 
member of the association (or, indeed, by 
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any other person) or whose case is reported 
to him from the central office, to inquire 
into the history and present condition of 
the applicant for relief, record what he 
hears and sees in his book, and, if he 
thinks the case a proper one, give the 
applicant an order on one of the trades- 
men employed by the Association for arti- 
¢les of food and fuel, and an order on the 
central office for articles of clothing. 
Money is in no case to be given, except 
under the special authorization of the dis- 
trict committee ; no person is ever to be 
relieved, except in the section where he 
lives, and by its visitor or his deputy; 
assistance is to be withheld, except in 
cases of the extremest need, not only 
from the drunken, but even from their 
families, rules whose wisdom both English 
and American experience are sufficient to 
approve. This staff of committees and 
visitors are all directed by and in close 
communication with the central office, 
presided over by a paid secretary, called 
the General Agent. His duties are to 
advise the visitors, and supply them with 
any information which the office may pos- 
sess respecting the applicants, to receive 
and preserve their monthly reports, to 
superintend the distribution of the clothes 
and food which may be applied for under 
the order of a visitor. He also sees those 
indigent persons who come directly for 
relief to the Charity Building, referring 
those who appear deserving to tlie visitor 
in whose section they reside, repelling the 
professional vagrants, and turning over 
able-bodied men who are willing to work 
to the officeryof the Industrial Aid Society. 
Thus he holds in his hands the threads of 
the whole organization, and is able to dis- 
cover and correct irregularities in its 
working.* 

The Industrial Aid Society, as has been 
said, has rooms in the Charity Building on 
the ground floor, opposite those of the 
Overseers. Its function is to find work 
for those who are willing to work, thus 
relieving the Overseers and the Provident 
Association of a serious task, and enabling 
them at once to test the good faith of 
those who apply to them for relief. Its 
aim, an aim as yet of course only partially 
realized, is the establishment of a com- 
prehensive labour agency; and in this 
view it relies not only on employers in 
Boston and the neighbouring towns, but 
keeps up communication with the North 


* In 1869-70 the expenditure of the Association 
was $17,609 (£3,667), its visitors paid 7,500 visits to 
2,627 families, containing 8,098 persons. 1,654 appli- 
cations at the central office were recorded. 
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and West, ascertaining by its agents there 
in what localities there is a demand for 
labour, and for what kinds of labour 
and directing the unemployed in Bos- 
ton to the most promising field. Its ex- 
penses are defrayed partly by subscrip- 
tions, partly by a small fee charged on 
those employers, not being subscribers, 
who seek through it to obtain workmen. 
Its officials listen to all applicants, by 
whomsoever sent. But they are in a 
special manner serviceable to their neigh- 
bours the Overseers and the Provident As- 
sociation, who can at once get rid of able- 
bodied paupers by sending them across 
the passage or down stairs to the Indus- 
trial Aid rooms, and can ascertain from 
its records whether or no such an appli- 
cant was offered work before and refused 
to take it. In the eighteen months pre- 
ceding May 1871, 9,683 persons applied at 
the office of the Society; places were 
found for 3,288 of these, and assistance 
was given in other ways to others. The 
Society has lately started a scheme for 
the importation of Swedish domestics and 
labourers. Good female domestic servants 
are greatly wanted in America. 

Of the minor charitable societies accom- 
modated in the Charity Building, and of 
the other benevolent institutions of the city, 
little need be said: they seem to be rela- 
tively less important than the two above 
mentioned, and I am not able to give 
many facts about them. Of the so-called 
Sewing Circles, which are numerous in 
the city, many of them being connected 
with particular congregations, one has a 
place of meeting on the first floor, oppo- 
site the rooms of the Provident Associa- 
tion; and is found useful in the way of 
providing clothes for distribution to the 
poor. A sewing circle is a society of 
ladies who not only do something them- 
selves in the way of making articles of 
clothing, but give out sewing to poor 
women, paying them for what they do, and 
then giving away the made-up things, 
or, which is found to answer better, hand- 
ing them over to the Provident Associa- 
tion to be distributed to deserving persons. 
As usually happens when there are sev- 
eral independent organizations at work, 
one hears of some waste and some mis- 
chief caused by the minor socicties, the 
poor receiving aid from more than one soci- 
ety at the same time. It is agreed, however, 
that these evils are lessening under the 
system of joint action just described. Char- 
itable people are beginning to feel the duty 
of strict investigation ; and the habit which 
the citizens are forming of coming to the 
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Charity Building for information respect- 
ing any case of distress makes imposture 
more easily detected than heretofore. 
Pauperism is a much more serious mat- 
ter in New York.-than in Boston, not only 
because the former city is so much the 
larger, and grows so much more swiftly, 
but also because the proportion of indi- 
gent immigrants is incomparably greater. 
Nearly all the European emigration enters 
the United States at New York, and a 
considerable part of it, to wit, the more 
helpless and ignorant of the Irish, get no 
further, but sink into a condition not un- 
like that of their compatriots in Liver- 
pool or Glasgow — a condition of squalor, 
misery, and vice. New York is moreover 
a great seaport, with a large fluctuating 
population, among whom crime is more 
readily committed and more easily escapes 
detection than in the settled society of an 
inland town, or of a comparatively quiet 
place like Boston. Nowhere is a wise, 
vigorous, and upright municipal adminis- 
tration more needed than in New York, 
and nowhere is the want of it so conspic- 
uous an evil. According to the evidence 
of nearly every moderate and sensible 
American one meets, New York is beyond 
all comparison the worst governed city in 
the States, probably one of the worst, that 
is to say, most corruptly, governed in the 
civilized world.* Fortunately, it is quite 
exceptional in America, as the conditions 
which have made it what it is are quite 
exceptional. It is, so to speak, a foul, 
stagnant pond, into which all the drains 
and polluted streams of Europe and Amer- 
ica have been discharging themselves, the 
rascaldom of all the eastern half of the 
States as well as the ignorance and wretch- 
edness of Ireland and our own cities. New 
York, moreover, wants civic character, 
wants the permanent element which ex- 
ists in Boston and Philadelphia: it is a 
huge, fluctuating mass of human beings, 
gathered on one spot for the sake of gain, 
but with no local patriotic feeling, no 
municipal sympathies. It is, in fact, ex- 
posed to all the evils of London added to 
all the evils of Liverpool; and has others 
of its own, arising from the peculiar form 
of government which prevails there and 
which might almost be described as the 
rule of the worst—the most ignorant, 
most rude, most easily misguided part 
of the population. And this again is 
quite peculiar to New York, and is to be 


* This was written before the recent disclosures, 
which confirm only too completely what had long 
been suspected. 
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charged not on universal suffrage, which 
in many parts of the States works so well, 
much less on democracy, but on the appli- 
cation of universal suffrage to a set of 
conditions for which it is quite unfit. 

To explain more fully the causes of the 
corruption and misgovernment of the city 
would be beside the purpose of the present 
paper, and I mention it only for the sake 
of showing, fitstly, how grave is the form 
which pauperism takes in such a city, 
where the power that ought to restrain 
and correct is itself immoral, where crimi- 
nals leagued with men in office frequently 
escape punishment, where physical dis- 
tress existing in a turbulent and ill-com- 
pacted population may easily break out into 
riots and plunderings; and secondly, how 
much more difficult it is here than in Bos- 
ton to establish a close and harmonious co- 
operation between the municipal authori- 
ties, who are charged with the relief of 
the poor, and the voluntary organizations 
which exist for the same object. It is in- 
deed true that the departments of the city 
government which are concerned with ed- 
ucation and with the criminal and pauper 
population are managed with much more 
purity and efficiency than the other de- 
partments are said to be; but a suspicion 
seems to have attached itself to everything 
which is under party management, and re- 
spectable citizens do not and will not iden- 
tify themselves with the administration as 
they do in Massachusetts. 

New York City does not, even in com- 
mon speech, much less in official strictness, 
include that mass of houses which sur- 
rounds the point where the Hudson, or 
North River, as the natives call it, meets 
the Sound, or East River. Brooklyn, on 
Long Island, Jersey City, in the State of 
New Jersey, Harlem and Hoboken, on the 
mainland to the north-east, are all quite 
distinct from the city proper, which occu- 
pies the southern part of Manhattan Island 
and has a population of 942,292, the total 
population of all the towns put together 
being something over a million and a half. 
What follows must be understood to refer 
to the city proper. The public body, to 
which is entrusted the care not only of its 
poor, but also of the prisons, hospitals, asy- 
lums. and other similar institutions, goes 
by the name of the Board of Commission- 
ers of Public Charities and Correction, and 
is composed of four members, who report 
annually to the Legislature of the State. 
The law under which the indigent can 
claim relief is in substance similar to that 
which prevails in Massachusetts; indeed, 





the Poor-laws do not seem to vary greatly 
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over the whole of the Republic. In-door 
relief is given partly in the almshouse, 
where the aged and infirm are received 
and supported (number in the institution 
on the Ist Jan. 1870, 1,114; expenditure 
for the year 1869, $63,541 or £13,233), 
and partly in the workhouse, a sort of pe- 
nal institution, to which vagrants may be 
committed for short periods, and where 
they, as well as able-bodied applicants for 
help, against whom the almshouse is strict- 
ly closed, are kept constantly at work. 
The total number of admissions here dur- 
ing the year 1869 was 16,139, most of 
them of course for short periods, the total 
nett expenses $50,470, or £10,514. Many 
of the worst cases admitted at the work- 
house are passed on to the Inebriate Asy- 
lum an establishment where persons of in- 
temperate habits are placed under a strict 
discipline, kept to work, and, as far as possi- 
ble, restored to health. As to the success 
of the plan, opinions differ ; it is, however, 
an undoubted gain to have these unhappy 
beings subjected to a special and curative 
treatment. For the purposes of out-door 
relief the city is divided into eleven dis- 
tricts, to each of which a paid visitor is 
allotted, whose duty it is to make a per- 
sonal examination into the condition of 
every applicant for relief resident in the 
district, and report thereon to the general 
superintendent. Applications are ad- 
dressed to, and relief granted by, this su- 
perintendent,at the central office. Assist- 
ance is, as much as possible, confined to 
the sick, and to those whose misfortunes 
seem due to some temporary and unavoid- 
able cause ; it is usually refused to the able- 
bodied. One of the most striking natural 
advantages of New York has been judi- 
ciously turned to account in the manage- 
ment of its correctional system. In the 
East River, the Channel which leads into 
Long Island Sound, there lie a number of 
islands, some mere rocks, others some 
acres in extent; and on several of these 
various public institutions have been 
placed. Thus Blackwell’s Island’ contains 
the almshouse and workhouse, lunatic asy- 
lum, a penitentiary, and hospitals. Ran- 
dall’s Island has other hospitals, and the 
nurseries, where children abandoned by 
their parents are placed; Ward's Island, 
the Inebriate Asylum and Soldiers’ Re- 
treat; Hart’s Island, the Industrial School. 
The isolation thus secured is found benefi- 
cial in many ways: escape becomes more 
difficult ; infection is more easily checked ; 
fresh air and room for exercise and out- 
door work are secured; while the prox- 
imity to one another of the several in- 
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stitutions makes it comparatively easy 
to work them as component and neces- 
sary members of one comprehensive or- 
ganization. 

The voluntary charitable agencies of 
New York are far too numerous and im- 
portant to be described here; I shall be 
content with a short account of that one 
which has most influence on the condition 
of the pauper class, — I mean the Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, formed in 1843, and incorporated in 
1848. Its system of action is, in general, 
similar to that of the Boston Provident 
Association; though the sphere of its op- 
erations, including all New York City (i.e. 
the city on Manhattan Island), is greatly 
larger. It divides this area into twenty- 
two districts (the city wards), and these 
again into sections, three hundred and 
seventy-three in all; each district has its 
advisory committee of five persons, and 
each section its (unpaid) visitor, under 
whose charge there are, on an average, 
some fifteen or twenty families. The lead- 
ing principles on which the Association 
proceeds are these: — No relief is given 
except through the visitor of the section 
in which the applicant resides, nor by a 
visitor to any person resident out of his 
section. Relief is given only after a per- 
sonal investigation of each case by visiting 
and inquiry; it is given in food, fuel, and 
clothing only, not in money, except with 
the express approval of the District Com- 
mittee. It is refused to the able-bodied, 
and also to those who, from age or perma- 
nent infirmity, are likely to continue de- 
pendent; such cases are referred to the 
Commissioners of Public Charities, on 
whom they have a legal claim, the object 
of the Association being rather to give 
such temporary help to deserving persons 
as may enable them to recover their posi- 
tion, and became again self-supporting. 
Abstinence from intoxicating liquors, un- 
less ordered as a medicine, is strictly re- 
quired from every person aided. Each 
visitor makes his report to the central 
office monthly. In the year 1870 the in- 
come of the Association, derived entirely 
from subscriptions, amounted to $53,037 
(£11,050) ; its disbursements were $51,010 
(£10,627) ; 22,671 visits were paid; and 
22,120 persons relieved, more than seventy 
per cent of whom were persons of foreign 
birth, mostly, of course, Irish immigrants. 
The services of this Association appear to 
be very valuable, and its methods efficient ; 
occasionally, perhaps, the unpaid visitor is 
too easy in dispensing relief, but the ad- 
vantages of working by means of such vis- 
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itors are so great, that this fault, which 
the permanent staff are always anxious to 
check, is comparatively slight. One hears 
it said, that in hard winters it is only the 
presence and help of the Association that 
prevent the outbreak of food riots. 

There are of course many other char- 
itable organizations in New York City, for 
an account of which there is no space here. 
Conspicuous among them is the Children’s 
Aid Society, which devotes itself to the 
work of gathering into industrial schools, 
reading rooms, and lodging houses, the 
homeless children of the city, keeping 
them out of the worst temptations as they 
grow up, and sending off to the West 
those who are willing to accept situations 
there. Under its efforts vagrancy and 
juvenile crime have already sensibly di- 
minished, and the spread of pauperism is 
indirectly checked. Where there are 
many agencies, there is of course a loss of 
power involved in the separate mainte- 
nance of a number of offices, each with its 
staff; and the absence of any regular con- 
cert between them, and between all of 
them and the public administration, is felt, 
one is told, to be a serious misfortune. 
Partly owing to a want of proper ma- 
chinery, partly to want of confidence in 
some of its officials, the State has not suc- 
ceeded in making the most of the philan- 
thropic energy of private citizens, nowhere 
more abundant or more earnest than it is 
in America. 

The moral of the facts which I have 
tried thus briefly to sketch is not without 
value for us in England, and especially in 
London, where the difficulties of pauper- 
ism are beyond all comparison greater 
than anywhere else. The experience of 
America confirms with singular exactness 
all the main conclusions at which our 
economists and administrators have ar- 
rived, respecting the dangers necessarily 
incident to a system of legally claimable 
relief.* There, as here, it is found that 
the more easily relief is given, so much the 
greater is the demand for it; that the 
least indulgence or laxity, especially in 
the dispensation of out-door aid, is immedi- 
ately followed by an alarming increase of 
indigence. There, as here, intemperance 


* It need hardly be said that very similar, al- 
though perhaps not precisely the same, dangers at- 
tend a system of lax and indiscriminate relief man- 
aged by a private organization, or resting on casual 
almsgiving. In Australia(according to a statement 
which I find in Mr. Fawcett’s valuable Lectures on 
Pauperism), the _— are aided by voluntary so- 
cieties, largely subvented by the State, and pauper- 
ism is greatly on the increase, although work is 
abundant, wages high, and the country generzily 
flourishing. 
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is the chief cause of misery, and the efforts 
of philanthropists are chiefly devoted to 
checking it, even by means which impose 
some little hardship on the temperate. 
There, as here, the result of the continued 
relief of pauperism is seen to be the crea- 
tion of a definite pauper class which not 
only won’t work, but really can’t work, 
which is physically too weak and mentally 
too shiftless and dependent to undertake 
severe physical toil or grapple with the 
difficulties of a new Western settlement. 
There, as here, imposture raises its head 
wherever several charitable agencies are 
at work independently. Nor are facts 
wanting to show that there, as well as 
here, the existence of a legal provision has 
begun to demoralize those who can per- 
fectly well support themselves, and to pro- 
duce, even where work is abundant, a 
class of hereditary paupers. These con- 
clusions are so abundantly clear upon the 
evidence which our own wretched condi- 
tion furnishes, that no proof from abroad 
is wanted ; the marvel is that the general 
public cannot be got to grasp reasonings 
so simple, or accept results established be- 
yond all possibility of cavil. Here, as well 
as in America, sentiment—a sentiment 
which is often more aliied to self-indul- 
gence and laziness than to true charity — 
overpowers reason. We denonnce Mal- 
thusianism as harsh and inhuman: we 
prefer the temporary relief of distress to 
the ultimate elevation of the labouring 
class: we strengthen and diffuse pauper- 
ism by the gifts that are meant to relieve 
it: we pump petroleum upon the flames. 
In America, however, the question is not 
as yet a grave one, and the attention of 
the nation has scarcely been called to it: 
here, where it is certainly the darkest 
cloud on our horizon, one may well be sur- 
prised that so little alarm is felt, and so 
little anxiety shown to ascertain and ob- 
serve true principles of action. 

Jt is more pleasant to call attention to 
the merits of the American system, and 
point out how distinctly the success of the 
expedients adopted there confirms the 
views which have been put forward by 
some of our most thoughtful publicists 
here in England. What has been done in 
Boston illustrates very forcibly the advan- 
tages of combining the action of the public 
office for relief with that of private char- 
itable organizations. Each office renders 
incalculable services to the other in col- 
lecting information respecting the condi- 
tion of the poor generally ; as well as the 
characters and circumstances of individual 
applicants. All that the Overseers know 
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is at the disposal of the Provident Associ- 
ation; all that has been collected and re- 
corded by the visitors of the Association can 
at once be used by the Overseers. Both 
bodies therefore can feel more security 
that they are either relieving or refusing 
relief on adequate grounds; and there is 
little or no danger that both should be 
relieving the same person at the same 
time. It becomes possible for them to 
make a division of labour, and to turn the 
efforts of each organization to the quarter 
where the need is for the time greatest. 
The citizens acquire confidence in bodies 
which work with so much regularity and 
in such clear light. Indiscriminate pri- 
vate almsgiving is repressed by the knowl- 
edge that the work of relief is in compe- 
tent hands, and the zeal of individuals can 
be turned to account in the service of a 
Society whose accumulated experience 
and fixed principles of action enable it to 
direct such zeal wisely. Hardly less con- 
spicuous is the gain of having the other 
minor charitable societies in such close 
local juxtaposition and familiar communi- 
cation with the Overseers and the Provi- 
dent Association. When an able-bodied 
man applies for relief to the Overseers, 
they have only to lead him across the pas- 
sage to the rooms of the Industrial Aid 
Society, and his merits will there be at 
once tested by the offer of work. When 
a poor woman has been visited by one of 
the Provident visitors, he can send her to 
the general agent, suggesting that sewing 
might profitably be given her. The agent 
directs her to the room of the Ladies’ Sew- 
ing Circle, also in the Charity Building, 
where her request for work will be attend- 
ed to, or possibly commends her to the 
care of the Ladies’ City Relief Agency, 
telling them whatever the visitor has 
ascertained. All this goes on under the 
roof of the Charity Building; and, as 
other benevolent societies are allowed to 
use its vacant rooms for their meetings, 
the members of all these get accustomed 
to look on the building as the centre of 
charitable action for all Boston; they 
group themselves more and more round 
the leading agencies which work from 
thence, and by degrees come to under- 
stand the principles on which relief ought 
to be conducted. Considering in how 
many ways co-operation increases the 
effectiveness of each body of workers, and 
how essential local contiguity is to co- 
operation, one is not surprised to find that 
the Bostonians look upon the establish- 
ment of the Charity Building as the begin- 
ning of a new era in their municipal ad- 
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ministration. The vast size of London, 
and the multifariousness of the benevolent 
agencies which must be kept on foot in it, 
would make it impossible for us to follow 
the example of Boston exactly in this 
matter; but the principle might well be 
applied both here and in the other great 
| pauper-ridden cities of England and Scot- 
' land. 

New York, although the management 
of all its public institutions, corrective as 
well as charitable, is fortunately vested in 
the same board, has no such system of 
combined voluntary and official action as 
that which has been described at Boston. 
But New York, not less than Boston, sup- 





‘plies very satisfactory evidence of the 


possibility of organizing district visiting 
on a great scale,* and of securing, by 
means of a trained staff of volunteers, the 
personal examination of every case in 
which relief is applied for, and the appoint- 
ment of the kind of relief which is needed. 
The city on Manhattan Island has now 
nearly a million souls; it has grown with 
unexampled rapidity ; its pauperism is of 
a bad type; its citizens are absorbed fully 
as much as ours in business and in social 
enjoyments. But the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor has 
found no great difficulty in keeping 
abreast of the work to be done; its orga- 
nization by districts and sections has been 
extended over the new quarters that have 
sprung up and has been strengthened in 
the old haunts of indigence; and the 
scantily manned central office seems able 
to hold all the strings in its hand, and 
direct the four hundred visitors on princi- 
ples whose soundness is approved by their 
success in keeping pauperism in check. 
The tendency of the visitors, one hears, is 
towards a rather too liberal dispensation 
of help; but this error, which longer ex- 
perience constantly tends to correct, is no 
great price to pay for the services of so 
many private citizens —services which 
are of the utmost reflex benefit to them- 
selves and the class they belong to. 

In urging the importance of never giv- 
ing relief except after an investigation into 
the applicant’s circumstances and history. 
and the extreme care to be shown in mak- 
ing gifts of money, it is hardly necessary 
to appeal to American experience; our 
own is so ample. No maxims, however, 
are more earnestly insisted on by those 


*In mentioning this, I cannot refrain from re- 
ferring to Miss Stephen’s admirable book, The Ser- 
vice of the Poor. Its immediate subject is the util- 
ity of Sisterhoods, but it abounds with thoughtful 





and judicious remarks which bear upon the general 
question. 
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who direct the Boston and New York 
Associations. They absolutely refuse to 
give relief, except by or on the specific 
report of the visitor for the district in 
which the applicant resides; and such 
visitor is bound to visit the house before 
he either relieves or reports. Both they 
and the official Overseers of the poor dilate 
in their reports on the dangers attending 
all out-door relief, and .exhort the visitors 
and charitable citizens generally to be ex- 
ceedingly cautious in giving any help 
except that which is obviously of a tempo- 
rary character, sufficient to help a family, 
so to speak, over the stile, and set them 
again in the way to help themselves. In 
Boston, at least, public out-door relief 
seems to be entirely confined to the sick 
and to helpless women. 

In the matter of in-door public relief, 
the Americans seem to effect a great deal 
of good by the marked distinction they 
draw between the almshouse and the 
workhouse. The former is in the towns 
fairly comfortable (in the country it is 
often very much the reverse *), and the 
infirm and aged admitted there are sub- 
jected to no hard discipline. But the 
workhouse, whither a man who can work 
and won’t work finds himself despatched, 
is a very disagreeable place, practically, in 
fact, a house of correction. Its discipline 
is uniform and stringent, and as its in- 
mates are all of them persons of obviously 
undeserving character, vagrants, drunk- 
ards, sturdy beggars, people who come 
there not through misfortune, but in 
virtue of a judicial sentence, or because 
they persist in claiming relief from the 
Overseers after being warned to help 
themselves, this stringency can be justly 
and fairly maintained, without yielding to 
those gusts of popular sentiment that dis- 
turb the administration of our workhouses, 
which are places of refuge for the unfortu- 
nate as well as the culpably idle. 

The Industrial Aid Society of Boston is 
an institution which well deserves to be 
imitated in our English towns. It fur- 
nishes the best means of discriminating 
the well-intentioned from the idle and 
worthless pauper; and succeeds in reliev- 
ing a great deal of distress in the healthi- 
est way, by simply directing labour to the 
place where it is wanted. Acting in con- 
junction with the Overseers and the Prov- 


* I saw only one country almshouse, the rather 
wretched one of Tomkins County, N. Y., a few miles 
from Ithaca; but it may be gathered from Professor 
Dwight’s valuable paper in the Transactions of the 
American Social Science Association, that the con- 
dition of these establishments is generally unsatis- 


factory. 
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ident Association, it disburdens them toa 
great extent of the care of the able-bodied 
poor, and saves infinite vexation and waste 
to honest immigrants by informing them 
of the market in which there happens to 
be, at the moment, a demand for their 
kind of labour. This can be done rather 
more easily in America than in England, 
work is so much more abundant, and 
wages so much higher. On the other 
hand, the distances to which labourers 
would have to be sent are in England by 
no means so great, and the more complex 
variety of our industries makes some such 
agency even more needed than in the 
States. 

America is a country full of good works 
and labours of love; and there is much 
that is cheering in the vigour and ingenu- 
ity, as well as in the benevolence with 
which indigence is relieved and crime 
grappled with in its great cities. In New 
York and Massachusetts, they are not onlv 
kept in check, but pauperism, at least, is 
being reduced, relatively to the increase 
of population. 

All this is cheering. But it is dis- 
heartening to see pauperism at all in a 
new country, where it-ought never to have 
been suffered to set its loathsome foot, and 
whence it might even now be expelled by 
the exercise of a little more foresight and 
resolution. The same indisposition to 
take a comprehensive survey of phenom- 
ena, to deal with the sources of a disease 
instead of its symptoms, which is so often 
remarked in English policy, is also strong 
among the Americans; partly from easy 
good nature, partly from not understand- 
ing the danger, they are suffering the evils 
of the Old World to strike such deep root 
that it will be hard ever after to eradicate 
them. Intoxicated with the greatness of 
their country, happy in dilating on its 
material resources and the swiftness with 
which these have been developed, seeing 
all around them the trophies of their own 
restless activity, they have acquired an 
unbounded confidence in the future of the 
nation, and are in some danger of forget- 
ting that even these resources must find a 
limit, and that they cannot alone insure 
the well-being and grandeur of a people, 
whose moral and social tone may possibly 
suffer from a too rapid growth in material 
prosperity. The old diseases of politics 
and society are quick to show themselves, 
more or less disguised in form but sub- 
stantially the same, in all our colonies, 
and spread not less swiftly than the com- 





munity they infect. A time will come 
when the causes which have produced 
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pauperism in Europe will operate with 
hardly less intensity in America, when 
the best lands in the Mississippi valley will 
have been occupied, when all necessary 
railways and other public works will have 
been executed, when the pressure of pop- 
ulation will have become as great as it is 
now in England without the relief which 
in England emigration offers. If things 
are suffered to go on as now, and that 
incentive to sloth and vice, a Poor-law, i is 
maintained the pauperism which is said to 
be already beginning to exist in Chicago 
and St. Louis will have swelled to danger- 
ous proportions in those splendid cities, 
and have found its way, drawing a swarm 
of mischiefs in its train, to newer and as 
yet untouched centres of industry, to 
places like Dubuque and Minneapolis. 
American society is in many respects so 
much healthier, better, more stable than 
society in Europe, that one is loth to ex- 
press anything but satisfaction in con- 
templating its future. Nevertheless, the 
question vannot but be asked, whether its 
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merits are as great as they might have 
been and ought to have been, whether the 
most is being made of the unequalled 
advantages with which the nation started. 
In the North American colonies nature and 
history, so to speak, combined to offer to a 
vigorous race a golden opportunity of 
founding society on a new and sounder 
basis, free from the inheritance of ancient 
misery and crime which clings to it in the 
States of Europe —an opportunity per- 
haps singular in the past annals of the 
world, an opportunity which assuredly 
can never recur. Proportionately great 
will be the disappointment if such an 
opportunity should prove to have been in 
a measure neglected or misused, if from 
the want of a little judgment and foresight 
at a critical moment the evils and follies 
which in Europe have grown to be almost 
part of its people should be suffered to 
spring up anew in America, to spread as 
only evil can spread, and poison the life of 
our remote descendants. 





[From the French.] 

How to Srupy Paintinas. —‘‘ Will those 
who are so fortunate as to visit Rome, allow me 
to give them the following advice? In visiting 
the galleries do not try to look at ali the paint- 
ings — one should know beforehand those most 
worthy of attention, and only look at such. To 
look at all is the sure means of seeing nothing. 
The sight, like the taste, loses by satiety the 
faculty of distinction, even where there are very 
marked differences. The great inconvenience of 
large galleries is that they contain too many 
superior works: the finest often escape atten- 
tion. 

And one should not look at a painting by it- 
self. Compare it with other fine ones of the 
gallery. For instance, in the Sciarra Palace, 
there is a painting by Raphael, perhaps, of all 
portraits, the most perfect, and close to it is the 
figure of a woman, one of Titian’s chefs d’ euvre. 
Compare these with the painting of Leonardo 
da Vinci, near by; search out the analogies and 
the differences which characterize each one of 
these works, and thus you will. gradually learn 
to appreciate the qualities and relative merits of 
those great painters. . Compare Leonardo da 
Vinci with the artists who surround him, and 
you will very soon understand why he stands 
sv high in the opinion of connoisseurs.”’ 

. [Speaking of frescoes in connection 
with Michael Angelo, and of the difficulty of 
appreciating them, the writer says]: ‘‘ One 
needs a very cultivated taste to be able to ap- 
preciate beauties, which arise from the highest, 





as well as the severest qualities of art. Any 
one can, to a certain extent, if not understand 
all the merit of, at least enjoy, Raphael’s paint- 
ings; but those of Michael Angelo —and we 
find fault with them for that reason — depend, 
for whatever pleasure one derives from them, 
almost entirely upon science. 

There are people who only ask of a painting 
that it should flatter their taste for the pretty; 
who like to look at fresh and delicate colour, 
caring little for the rest, that is to say, for de- 
sign, conception, in a word, for science or 
thought in it, because such things are beyond 
their comprehension.”’ . . 

** Material, trivial truth i is much more appre- 
ciated by the "public than the higher qualities of 
thought : there are very many more persons 
capable of recognizing the exact limitation of 
dresses, arms, furniture, and even of figures, 
expressing only a degree of intelligence, of pas- 
sion, of vice, seen in the face of the first man 
one meets in the street — there. are very many 
more such persons, than there are judges capa- 
ble of appreciating the high inspirations of such 
a master as Raphael.’’ G, G. 


In the Bullettino dell’ Instituto (August and 
September) the new excavations at Pompeii are 
described. The chief set of frescoes is devoted 
to the story of Bellerophon — one portrays the 
parting of the hero from Sthenobaea, a scene 
which Mr. Morris has purposely avoided in The 
Earthly Paradise. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE MAID OF SKER. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
SOMETHING ABOUT HIM. 


Ir was of course not Parson Rambone 
but the Parson Chowne who aroused my 
desire of knowledge so strongly. And 
even here I was met at first by failure and 
disappointment. The men would only 
shake their hands and say, “ Ah, he is a 
queer one!” or, “ Well, well, we can’t ex- 
pect all folk to be alike, you know;” or 
even some of the ruder spirits, “You had 
better go yourself and ask him ’’ —a most 
absurd suggestion, for never yet had I seen 
a man less fit to encourage impertinence. 
Far more ready would I have been to dis- 
please even his great comrade, the Rever- 
end John Rambone; and no one who saw 
them together could doubt which of the 
two was the master. My true course was 
clearly to bide my time, and, as chairman, 
to enhance the good-will and genialty of 
the evening. And this I was ready enough 
to do—ay, and in the vein for it — bear- 
ing in mind the wisdom of enjoying to the 
utmost such favourable circumstances, to 
be on the free boot, and well received in a 
place entirely new to me, where I found 
myself so much ahead of everybody ‘in 
matter of mind, and some of them glad to 
acknowledge it; also where no customer 
could be waiting to reproach me, nor even 
a justice of the peace well versed in my 
countenance ; moreover blessed as I was 
with a sense of pity for these natives, and 
a largeness of goodwill to them, such a 
chance had never crossed me since the day 
my wife did. 

Ikey and I had a good laugh also at that 
surly Bethel Jose, who had shown himself 
so much above the fair in mind, yet was 
there in body., None but Bang, the boy, 
had been left for captain and crew of the 
Rose of Devon, and before it was dark we 
had found Bang shooting, at four shots 
a-penny, for cocoa-nut slices, with ginger- 
beer poured over them. 

Now fortune stood my friend that night, 
for before we began to find ourselves in a 
condition at all uproarious I managed to 
loosen the tongues of these natives by 
means of some excellent stories. Recall- 
ing the fame of my grandfather (that long 
David Llewellyn, who made on his harp 
three unconquered ballads, and won the first 
= at all the Eistedfodds held during 

is life for Englynnipns), I could not ac- 
cept it as my business to play second 
fiddle. Therefore, being in a happy mood, 
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I was enabled to recount such stories as 
made these Devonshire folk open their 
mouths like a man at a great rock oyster, 
while their experience was in contention 
with faith and perhaps good manners. 
And as their nature is obstinate and most 
unwilling to be outdone, they found them- 
selves driven down at last to tell the most 
wonderful things they knew, or else to be 
almost nobodies. And putting aside what 
their grandfathers might have seen or 
heard or even done — which is a mistake 
to dwell upon —all their stories worth 
curve of the ear were of Parson Chowne, 
and no other. 

For this man was a man, as we say. No 
other man must have a will that stood 
across the path of his. If he heard of any 
one unwilling to give way to him, he would 
not go to bed until he had taken that arro- 
gance out of him. Many people, and even 
some of ten times his own fortune, had 
done their best, one after the other, not to 
be beaten by him. All of them found 
that they could not do it, and that their only 
chance of comfort was to knock under to 
Parson Chowne. And even after that had 
been done, he was not always satisfied, but 
let them know from time to time their 
folly in offending him. And most of all, 
he made a point (as was natural perhaps) 
of keeping the Lord Bishop of the country 
under him. Some of these had done their 
best (before they understood him) to make 
his habits hold themselves within some 
stretch of discipline; or, if that could not 
be hoped, at any rate to keep silent. 
When he heard of these ideas he was not 
a little pleased, because he descried a 
rare chance of sport, and he followed it 
up with their lordships. The law he knew 
to its lowest tittle, and while he broke it 
every day himself, woe to any man who 
dared to break it against him. And grad- 
ually these bishops came (one after the 
other growing a little alive to what the 
parsons were) not so much to let him 
alone as to desire his acquaintance — out 
of school, if so I may put it, in my igno- 
rance of the bench of bishops. For well 
as I know a fish called “the Pope,” and 
also a pear said to be “ Bishop’s thumb,” 
not to mention a grass called “ Timothy,” 
it has not been my luck thus far to rise 
above the bench of magistrates. 

“Let be” is the wisest thing one can 
say; and so everybody said of him, so 
soon as ever it was acknowledged that he 
could never be put down. And thus he 
might have done weil enough if he would 
have been content with this. Only it never 
was his nature to be content with any- 
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He threw on the table two crown-pieces, 


on; if any one cares for that sort of thing,' and was gone before I knew what answer 


who knows mankind’s great randomness. 
Because the one who shoves and swears 


without being too particular, has the best 


chance to hoist himself upon the backs of 
the humble. By dint of this, and to keep 
him quiet, Parson Chowne himself, they 
said, might have been bishop if so he had 
chosen. For this he had some fine quali- 
fications, for his very choicest pleasure was 
found in tormenting his fellow-parsons: 
and a man of so bold a mind he was, that 
he believed in nothing except himself. 

Even his own servants never knew how to 
come nigh him. One at the stables would 
touch his hat, and he would kick him for 
reply; then another would come without 
ceremony and he knocked him down to 
learn it. Also in the house, the maidens 
had the same account to give. However 
much they might think of themselves, and 
adorn themselves to that estimate, he 
never was known to do so much as to 
chuck any one of them under the chin, as 
they had been at all other places much in 
the habit of feeling; neither did he make 
a joke to excuse himself for omitting it. 
As to that, they would scorn themselves 
ever to think of permitting it, being young 
women of high respect, and quite aware 
how to conduct themselves. But they 
might have liked to stop him, and they got 
no chance of doing it. All this small-talk 
almost vexed me more than the content it 
gave. Every now and then I could see the 
man in these little corner views, but they 
did not show me round him so as to get 
his girth and substance. “Think of the 
devil,” is an old saying; and while I 
thought of him, in he walked. 

At the very first glance of him, all 
those people who had been talking so 
freely about him shrank away, and said, 
“Servant, sir!’’ and looked so foolish 
more than usual, that he read them with 
one eye. He had his riding-clothes on 
now, and it made him look still sharper. 

“Talking of me, good people, eh? I 
hope the subject pleases you. Open your 
ranks if you please, and show me whether 
my groom is behind you.” He cracked a 
great hunting-whip as he spoke, and it 
seemed a poor prospect for the groom, 
wherever he might be loitering. 

“Plaize your honour, your honour’s 
groom have not been here all day a’most ; 
and if her coom’th, us:’ont keep un.” 

“In that resolution you are wise. 
What! you here, Welshman! I marked 
you to-day. You will come to me by noon 
to-morrow. Here is for your charges.” 





I was bound to make to him. The men, 


recovering from his presence, ran to the 
window to watch him as far as the flaring 
lights of the fair, now spluttering low, dis- 
played him. Without being able to see so 
much as I strongly desired to see of him, I 
could not help admiring now his look, and 
his manner, and strong steady gait, and 
the general style of his outward man. 
His free way of going along made clear 
the excellence of his clothing; and he 
swung his right elbow, as I was told, from 
his constant desire to lash a horse. He 
was the devil himself to ride, so every- 
body said of him; and Parson Chowne’s 
horse was now become a by-word for any 
one thoroughly thrashed. And yet no 
other man must ever dare to touch his 
horses. If any one did, no deadlier out- 
rage could be put upon him. 

earing these things from fourteen cus- 
tomers able to express their thoughts, I 
was sorry when the corner turned upon 
Parson Chowne, so walking in the light of 
long deal tables set with finely-guttering 
candles, and with goods not quite sold out. 
And he left upon my memory a vision of 
a great commander, having a hat of con- 
trolling movements, and a riding-coat so 
shaped that a horse appeared to be under 
it ; and lower down, buff leathern breeches, 
and boots well over the hinge of his legs, 
and silver heels, and silver spurs, and noth- 
ing to obscure him. No top-coat or outer 
style of means to fend the weather, be- 
cause he could keep it in order always. 

“TI wish I was like him, then,” said I; 
“and what does he mean by insulting me ? 
I know a hundred bigger fellows. Am I 
at his beck and call?” 

“T warr’n thou wilt be, zoon enough,” 
answered, with a heavy grin, a lout of a 
fellow, who had shown no more sense 
than to leave the room at the very crash 
aud crown of one of my best stories; 
“hast heerd what Passon have now a 
dooed?” He was come in primed with 
some rubbishing tale, and wanted the 
room to make much of him. Nevertheless 
the men of perception had not done with 
me yet. 

“Wuttever be un? wuttever be un? 
Spak up Oasler Jan!” cried some of the 
oe younger men, who never know 
good work from bad, but seek some new 
astonishment. Goodness knows how hard 
it was, and how wholly undeserved, for 
me to withdraw and let them talk, only 
because their news was newer, and about 
a favourite man to talk of. However, | 
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pressed down my feelings, not being cer- 
tain about my bill, if I offended any one. 
For mercy’s sake I spare their brogue, and 
tell their story decently. And Ostler 
John’s tale was as follows, so far as I 
could make it out, by means of good luck, 
and by watching his face. 

A certain justice of the peace, whose 
name was Captain Vellacott, a gentleman 
ot spirit who lived in one of the parishes 
belonging to this Parson Chowne (who hap- 
pened to have two churches), this gentle- 
man had contrived to give, as almost 
every one managed to do, deadly offence 
to Parson Chowne. It was expected that 
the Parson would be content to have him 
down and horsewhip him (as his manner 
was), and burn his house down afterwards. 
But the people who thought this were too 
hasty, and understood not his reverence. 
Whether from dislike of sitting upon the 
bench with him afterwards, or whether 
because Mrs. Vellacott also had dared to 
shake hands with her gauntlet on, or be- 
cause the baby cried when offered up to 
kiss the Parson—at any rate, Captain 
Vellacott must have more than a simple 
chastisement. The Captain, being a 
quick sharp man, who said a hot word and 
forgot it, laughed at every one who told 
him to see to himself; and so on. “The 
Parson,” said he, “is a man of his cloth; 
so am I of mine; and | will not insult him 
by expecting insult.’ So it came to pass 
that he made the mistake of measuring 
another man by his own measure, After 
a few months this gentleman felt that the 
Parson had quite forgiven him, no evil 
having befallen him yet, except that his 
rickyard had twice been fired, and his 
wife insulted by the naked people whom 
Chowne maintained upon Nympton Moor. 
And so when they met in the fair this day, 
the Captain bowed to the Parson, and 
meant to go on and see to his business. 
But the other would not have it so. He 
offered his hand most cordially, and asked 
how Mrs. Vellacott was, and all the five 
children, according to ages, using the 
Christian name of each. Captain Vel- 
lacott was so pleased by the kindness of 
his memory, and the nobility shown in 
dropping whatever had been between 
them, that what did he do but invite Mas- 
ter Chowne to dine with him up to the 
Fortescue Arms Hotel, and see a young 
horse he had bought in the fair, giving his 
own for it and five guineas; for he was 
not a rich man at all, and was come to 
make a moderate bargain. 





Everything might have gone on well, 
and perhaps the Parson really meant to 
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forgive him at the moment for having 
dared, in the bygone matter, to have a 
will of his own almost. But, as bad luck 
would have it, this very horse that the 
Captain had bought turned out to be one 
which the Parson had eye upon ever since 
last year’s hunting season. However, not 
to paint the devil too black, it was con- 
fessed that he offered Vellacott five pounds 
for his bargain. This ought to have satis- 
fied any man who knew what Parson 
Chowne was, and that fifty times five 
pounds would be saved by keeping out of 
his black books. Nevertheless the Cap- 
= stuck to his bargain and ruined him- 
self. 

The two gentlemen parted very good 
friends, shaking hands warmly, and having 
their joke, and hoping to dine again soon 
together; for Parson Chowne could beat 
all the world at after-dinner stories; and 
the Captain was the best man to laugh 
anywhere round the neighbourhood. And 
so he started rather early, on purpose to 
show his new horse to his wife. 

But the ostler, who was a very old cod- 
ger, and had seen a little of Parson’s ways, 
shook his head after the Captain’s shilling, 
and spat upon it to prevent bad luck, and 
laid it on the shelf where he kept his 
blacking. He was too clever to say one 
word; but every one remembered how he 
had behaved, and the sigh he gave — 
when he reminded them. 

It may have been half an hour after- 
wards, or it may have been an hour and a 
half (so much these people differed), when 
Captain Vellacott on a hurdle came to 
Surgeon Cutcliffe’s door, and the horse 
was led to Farrier Gould, who sent him 
to the mayor for opinions, and his worshi 
sent him on to Pilch of the knacker’s yard. 
Poor Justice Vellacott’s collar-bone was 
snapped in two places, and his left thigh 
broken, also three of his ribs stoven in, and 
a good deal of breakage abroad in his head. 
However, they hoped that he might come 
round; and being a Devonshire man, he 
did, as I found out afterwards. 

This tale, which Ostler John delivered 
at ten times the length of the above, 
caused avery great stir and excitement 
and comparison of opinions. And when 
these wise-acres had almost exhausted 
their powers of wonder, I desired to know 
in the name of goodness why the poor 
parson must be saddled with every man 
who fell off his horse. In the first place, 
he must have been far away from the 
scene of the misfortune, inasmuch as no 
more than an hour ago he was seeking 
his groom among us. Ard, again, what 
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could be more likely than that Captain 
Vellacott might have taken, with a view 
to good luck for his purchase, a bottle or 
two of wine beyond what otherwise would 
have contented him? And even if not — 
why, a horse might fall, much more a man 
(who has only two legs), without anybody 
having designed it. 

This reasoning of mine made no impres- 
sion, because everybody’s opinion was set. 
“Passon Chowne had a dooed it;” they 
scratched their heads and went into side 
questions, but on the main point all agreed 
—*’twor aythor the Passon or the devil 
himzell.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
A VISIT TO A PARSON. 


My opinion of Devonshire now grew 
fast that most of the people are mad there. 
Honest, respectable, very kind-hearted, 
shrewd at a bargain, yet trustful, simple, 
manly, and outspoken, nevertheless they 
must be mad to keep Parson Chowne 
among them. But here, as in one or two 
other matters, I found myself wrong ere | 
finished with it. If a man visits a strange 
country, he ought to take time to think 
about it, and not judge the natives by first 
a however superior he may be. 
This I felt even then, and tried my very 
best to act up to it: nevertheless it came 
back on me always that in the large coun- 
ty of Devon there were only two sound 
people; Parson Chowne for the one — and, 
of course, for the other, Davy Llewellyn. 

So I resolved to see this thing out, es- 
pecially as (when I came to think) nothing 
could be clearer than that the Parson him- 
self had deseried and taken me (with his 
wonderful quickness) for the only intelli- 
gent man to be found. How he knew me 
to be a Welshman, I could not tell then, 
and am not sure now. It must have been 
because I looked so superior to the rest 
ofthem. I gazed at the two crown-pieces, 
when I came to be active again the next 
day; and finding them both very good, I 
determined to keep them, and go to see 
after some more. But if I thought to have 
got the right side of the bargain, so far as 
the money went, I reckoned amiss consid- 
erably ; for I found that the Parson lived 
so far away, that I could not walk thither 
and back again without being footsore for 
a week; and Captain Fuzzy would not 
allow it, especially as he had bound«me to 
help in discharging cargo. And being 
quite ignorant as to the road, to hire a 
horse would not avail me, even supposing 
I could stay on board of him, which was 
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against all experience. And by the time 
I had hired a cart to take me to Nympton 
on the Moors, as well as a hand to pilot 
her, behold I was on the wrong side of my 
two crowns, without any allowance for ra- 
tions. They told me that everybody al- 
ways charged double price for going up to 
the Parson’s, and even so did not care for 
the job much. Because, though it was 
possible to come back safe, there was a 
poor chance of doing so without some 
damage to man or beast, and perhaps to 
the vehicle also. 

Hereupon I had a great mind not to go; 
but being assured upon all sides that this 
would be a most dangerous thing, as well 
as supported, perhaps, by my native reso- 
lution and habits of inquiry, I nailed my 
colours to the mast, and mounted the cart 
by the larboard slings. It was a long and 
tiresome journey, quite up into a wilder- 
ness; and, for the latter part of it, the 
track could not have been found, except 
by means of a rough stone flung down 
here and there. But the driver told me 
that Parson Chowne took the whole of it 
three times a-week at a gallop, not being 
able to: live without more harm than this 
lonely place afforded. Finding this fellow 
more ahead of his wits than most of those 
Devonshire yokels are, I beguiled the long 
journey by letting him talk, and now and 
then putting a question tohim. He was 
full, of course, like all the town, of poor 
Captain Vellacott’s misadventure, and the 
terrible spell put upon his new horse, 
which seemed in the morning so quiet and 
docile. This he pretended at first to ex- 
plain as the result of a compact formed some 
years back between his reverence and the 
devil. For Parson Chowne had thorough- 
ly startled and robbed the latter of all 
self-esteem, until he had given in, and con- 
tracted to be at his beck and call (like a 
good servant) until it should come to the 
settlement. And poor Parson Jack was 
to be thrown in, though not such a very 
bad man sometimes; it being thoroughly 
understood, though not expressed between 
them, that Parson Chowne was to lead 
him on, step by step, with his own pilgrim- 
age. 

All this I listened to very quietly, scarce 
knowing what to say about it. However, 
I asked the driver, as a man having inti- 
mate knowledge of horses, whether he 
really did believe that they (like the swine 
of the Gadarenes) were laid open to infec- 
tion from even a man with seven devils in 
him; and the more so as these had been 
never cast out, according to all that ap- 
peared of him. At this he cracked his 
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whip and thought, not being much at the- 
ology; and not having met, it may be, 
until now, a man so thoroughly versed in 
it. I gave him his time to consider it out; 
but the trouble seemed only to grow on 
him, until he laid down his whip, and said, 
not being able to do any more, “ Horses is 
horses, and pigs is pigs, every bit the same 
as men be men. If the Lord made ’em 
both, the devil was sure to claim his right 
to take ’em both.” 

This was so sound in point of reasoning, 
as well as of what we do hear in church, 
that never another word had I to say, be- 
ing taken in my own shallowness. And 
this is the only thing thdt can happen to a 
fellow too fond of objections. _sethcetg 
the driver, perceiving now that he had 
been too much for me, was pleased with 
me, and became disposed to make it up by a 
freedom of further information. If I were 
to put this in his own words, who could 
make head or tail of it? And indeed I 
could not stoop my pen to write such out- 
landish language. He said that his cousin 
was the very same knacker who had 
slaughtered that poor horse last night, to 
put it out of misery. Having an order 
from the mayor, “Putt thiss here hanni- 
mall to deth,” he did it, and thought no 
more about it, until he got up in the morn- 
ing. Then, as no boiling was yet on hand, 
he went to look at this fine young horse, 
whose time had been so hastened. And 
the brains being always so valuable for 
mixing with fresh — but I will not tell for 
the sake of honour —it was natural that 
he should look at the head of this poor 
creature. Finding the eyes in a strange 
condition, he examined them carefully, 
and, lifting the lids and probing round, in 
each he found a berry. My coachman 
said that his cousin took these two berries 
out of a new horn-box, in which he had 
placed them for certainty, and asked him 
to make out what they were. The knack- 
er, for his part, believed that they came 
from a creeping plant called the “ Bitter- 
sweet night-shade,” or sometimes the 
“Lady’s necklace.” But his cousin, my 
coachman, thought otherwise. He h 
wandered a good deal about in the fields 
before he married his young woman; and 
there he had seen, in autumnal days, the 
very same things as had killed the poor 
horse. A red thing that sticks in acloven 
pod, much harder than berries of night- 
shade, and likely to keep in its poison 
until the moisture and warmth should dis- 
solve its skin. I knew what he meant 
after thinking a while, because when a 
child I had gathered them. It is the seed 
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of a nasty flag, which some call the “ Roast- 
beef-plant,” and others the “ Stinking Iris.” 
These poisonous things in the eyes of a 
horse, cleverly pushed in under the lids, 
heating and melting, according as the 
heating and working of muscles crushed 
them; then shooting their red fire over 
the agonized tissues of eyeballs,— what 
horse would not have gone mad with it? 

Also finding so rare a chance of a Dev- 
onshire man who was not dumb, I took 
opportunity of going into the matter of 
that fine old gentleman, whose strange 
and unreasonable habit of seeking among 
those Braunton Burrows (as if for some- 
body buried there) had almost broken my 
rest ever since, till I stumbled on yet 
greater wonders. Coachman, however, 
knew nothing about it, or else was not go- 
ing to tell too much, and took a sudden 
turn of beginning to think that I asked 
too many questions, without even an inn 
to stand treat at. And perhaps he found 
out, with the jerks of the cart, that I had 
a very small phial of rum, not enough for 
two people to think of. 

He may have been bidding for that, with 
his news; if so, he made a great mistake. 
Not that I ever grudge anything; only 
that there was not half enough for myself 
under the trying circumstances, and the 
man should have shown better manners 
than ever to cast even half an eye on 
it. 

At last we were forced, on the brow of 
a hill, to come to a mooring in a fine old 
ditch, not having even a wall, or a tree, or 
a rick of peat to shelter us. And half a 
mile away round the corner might be 
found (as the driver said) the rectory- 
house of Parson Chowne. Neither horse 
nor man would budge so much as a yard 
more in that direction, and it took a great 
deal to make them promise to wait there 
till two of the clock for me. But I had 
sense enough to pay nothing until they 
should carry me home again. Still I could 
not feel quite sure how far their courage 
would hold out in a lonely place, and so 
unkid. 

And even with all that I feel within me 
of royal blood from royal bards — which 
must be the highest form of it —I did not 
feel myself so wholly comfortable and 
relishing as my a is towards dinner- 
time. Nevertheless I plucked up courage, 
and went round the corner. Here f found 
a sort of a road with fir-trees on each side 
of it, all blown one way by strong storms, 
and unable to get back again. The road 
lay not in a hollow exactly, but in a shal- 
low trough of the hills, which these fir- 
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trees were meant to fill up, if the wind 
would allow them occasion. And going 
between them I felt the want of the pole 
I had left behind me. And if I had hap- 
pened to own a gold watch, or anything 
fit to breed enemies, the knowledge of my 
price would have kept me from such 
temptation of Providence. 

A tremendous roaring of dogs broke 
upon me the moment I got the first 
glimpse of the house; and this obliged me 
to go on carefully, because of that race I 
have had too much, and never found them 
mannersome. One huge fellow rushed up 
to me, and disturbed my mind to so great 
a degree that I was unable to take heed 
of anything about the place except his 
savage eyes and highly alarming expres- 
sion and manner. For he kept on showing 
his horrible tusks, and growling a deep 
growl broken with snarls, and sidling to 
and fro, so as to get the better chance of a 
dash at me; and [ durst not take my eyes 
from his, or his fangs would have been in 
my throat at aspring. I called him every 
endearing name that I could lay my tongue 
to, and lavished upon him such admiration 
as might have melted the sternest heart ; 
but he placed no faith in a word of it, and 
nothing except my determined gaze kept 
him at bay for a moment. Therefore I 
felt for my sailor’s knife, which luckily 
hung by a string from my belt; and if he 
had leaped at me he would have had it, as 
sure as my name is Liewellyn; and few 
men, I think, would find fault with me for 
doing my best to defend myself. How- 
ever, one man did, for a stern voice 
cried — 

“Shut your knife, you scoundrel! Poor 
Sammy, did the villain threaten you?” 

Sammy crouched, and fawned, and 
whimpered, and went on his belly to lick 
his master, while I wiped the perspiration 
of my fright beneath my hat. 

“This is a nice way to begin,” said 
Chowne, after giving his dog a kick, “to 
come here and draw a knife on my very| 
best dog. Go down on your knees, sir, 
and beg Sammy’s pardon.” 

“May it please your reverence,” I re- 
plied, in spite of his eyes, which lay fiercer! 
upon me than even those of the dog had 
done, “I would have cut his throat; and I 
will, if he dares to touch me.’’ 

“That would grieve me, my good 
Welshman, because I should then let loose 
the pack, and we might have to bury you. 
However, no more of this trifle. Go in to 
my housekeeper, and recover your nerves 
& little, and in half an hour come to my 
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I touched my hat and obeyed his order, 
following the track which he pointed out, 
but keeping still ready for action if any 
more dogs should bear down on me. 
However, I met no creature worse than a 
very morose old woman, who merely 
— in reply to the very best flourish 

could contrive, and led me into a long 
low kitchen. Dinner-time for the common 
people being now at maturity, I expected 
to see all the servants of course, and to 
smell something decent and gratifying. 
However, there was no such luck, only, 
without even asking my taste, she gave 
me a small jug of sour ale, and the bottom 
of a loaf, and a bit of Dutch cheese. Of 
course this was good enough for me; and 
having an appetite after the ride, I felt 
truly grateful. However, I could not help 
feeling also that in the cupboard just over 
my elbow there lay a fillet of fine spiced 
beef, to which I have always been partial. 
And after the perils I had encountered, 
the least she could do was to offer it down. 
Anywhere else I might have taken the 
liberty of suggesting this, but in that 
house I durst not, further than to ask very 
delicately — 

“Madam, it is early for great people ; 
but has his reverence been pleased to 
dine ?”’ 

“ Did he give you leave to ask, sir? ” 

“No, I cannot say that he did. I meant 
no offence ; but only ee 

“T mean no offence; but only you must 
be a stranger to think of asking a question 
in this house without his leave.” 

Nothing could have been said to me 
more thoroughly grievous and oppressive. 
And she offered no line or opening for me 
to begin again, as cross women generally 
do, by not being satisfied with their sting. 
So I made the best of my bread-and- 
cheese, and thought that Sker House 
was a paradise compared to Nympton 
Rectory. 

“Tt is time for you now to go to my 
master,” she broke in with her cold harsh 
voice, before I had scraped all the rind of 
my cheese, and when I was looking for 
more sour beer. 

“Very well” I replied; “there is no 
temptation of any sort, madam, to linger 
here.” 

She smiled, for the first time, a very 
tart smile, even worse than the flavour of 
that shrewd ale, but without its weakness. 
And then she pointed up some steps, and 
along a stone passage, and said, exactly as 
if she took me for no more than a common 
tramp — 

At the end of that passage turn to the 
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left, and knock at the third door round the 
corner. You dare not lay hands on any- 
thing. My master will know it if you do.” 

This was a little too much for me, after 
all the insults I had now put up with. I 
turned and gazed full on her strange 
square face, and into the depth of her nar- 
row black eyes, with a glimpse of the win- 
dow showing them. 

“Your master!” I said. “Your son, 
you mean! And much there is to choose 
between you!” 

She did not betray any signs of surprise 
at this hap-hazard shot of mine, but coldly 
answered my gaze, and said — 

“You are very insolent. Let me give 
you a warning. You seem to be a power- 
ful man: in the hands of my master you 
would be a babe, although you are so 
much larger. And were I to tell him 
what you have said, there would not be 
a sound piece of skin on you. Now, let 
me hear no more of you.” 

“With the greatest pleasure, madam. 
Iam sure I can’t understand whatever 
could bring me here.”’ 

“ But I can;” she answered, more to her 
own thoughts than to mine, as she shut 
the door quite on my heels, and left me to 
my own devices. I felt almost as much 
amiss as if I were in an evil dream of 
being chased through caves of rock by 
some of my very best customers, all bear- 
ing red-hot toasting-forks, and pelting me 
with my own good fish. It is the very 
worst dream I have, and it never comes 
after a common supper; which proves how 
clear my conscience is. And even now I 
might have escaped, because there were 
side passages; and for a minute I stood in 
doubt, until there came into my mind the 
tales of the pack of hounds he kept, and 
two or three people torn to pieces, and 
nobody daring to interfere. Also, I wanted 
to see him again, for he beat everybody I 
had ever seen ; and I longed to be able to 
describe him to a civilized audience at the 
“ Jolly Sailors.” Therefore I knocked at 
the door of his room, approaching it very 
carefully, and thanking the Lord for His 
last great mercy in having put my knife 
into my head. 

“You may come in,” was the answer I 
got at last; and so in I went; and a 
queerer room I never did go into. But 
wonderful as the room was surely, and 
leaving on memory a shade of half-seen 
wonders afterwards, for the time I had no 
power to look at anything but the man. 

People may laugh (and they always do 
until they gain experience) at the idea of 
one man binding other men prisoners to 
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his will. For all their laughing, there 
stands the truth; and the men who resist 
such influence best are those who do not 
laugh at it. I have seen too much of the 
tricks of the world, to believe in anything 
supernatural; but the granting of this 
power is most strictly within nature’s 
scope ; and somebody must have it. One 
man has the gift of love, that everybody 
loves him , another has the gift of hate, 
that nobody comes near him; the third, 
and far the rarest gift, combines the two 
others (one more, one less), and adds to 
them both the gift of fear. I felt, as I 
tried to meet his gaze and found my eyes 
quiver away from it, that the further I 
kept from this man’s sight, the better it 
would be for me. 

He sat in a high-backed chair, and 
pointed to a three-legged stool, as much 
as to say, “ You may even sit down.” This 
I did, and waited for him. 

“Your name is David Llewellyn,” he 
said, caring no more to look at me; “you 
came from the coast of Glamorgan, three 
days ago, in the Rose of Devon schooner.” 

“Ketch, your reverence, if you please. 
The difference is in the mizzen-mast.” 

“Well, Jack Ketch, if you like, sir. No 
more interrupting me. Now you will an- 
swer a few questions; and if you tell me 
one word of falsehood xy 

He did not finish his sentence, but he 
frightened me far more than if he had. I 
promised to do my best to tell the truth, 
so far as lies in me. 

“ Do you know what child that was that 
came ashore drowned upon your coast, 
when the coroner made such a fool of 
himself? ” 

“ And the jury as well, your reverence. 
About the child I know nothing at all.’’ 

“ Describe that child to the best of your 
power: for you are not altogether a fool.” 

I told him what the poor babe was like, 
so far as I could remember it. But some- 
thing holy and harmless kept me from say- 
ing one word about Bardie. And to the 
last day of my life I shall rejoice that I so 
behaved. He saw that I was speaking 
truth; but he showed no signs of joy or 
sorrow, until I ventured to put in — 

“May I ask why your reverence wishes 
to know, and what you think of this mat- 
ter, and how ——” 

“ Certainly you may ask, Llewellyn; it 
is a woman’s and a Welshman’s privilege ; 
| but certainly you shall have no reply. 
| What inquiry has been made along your, 

coast about this affair? ” 





I longed to answer him in om. 


‘even as he had answered me. With any, 
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one else I could have done it, but I durst 
not so with him. Therefore I told him all 
the truth, to the utmost of my knowledge, 
—making no secret of Hezekiah, and bis 
low curiosity ; also the man of the press, 
with the hat; and then I could not quite 
Jeave out the visit of Anthony Stew and 
Sir Philip. 

This more than anything else aroused 
Parson Chowne’s attention. For the papers 
he cared not a damn, he said; for two of 
them lived by abusing him; but as he 
swore not (except that once), it appeared 
to me that he did care. However, he 
pressed me most close and hard about 
Anthony Stew and Sir Philip. 

When he had got from me all that I 
knew — except that he never once hit 
upon Bardie “~ heart and the jewel of 
everything), he asked me, without any 
warning — 

“Do you know who that Sir Philip is?” 

“ No, your reverence; I have not even 
heard so much as his surname, although, 
no doubt, I shall find out.’’ 

“You fool! Is that all the wit you 
have? Three days in and out of Barn- 
stable! It is Sir Philip Bampfylde of 
Narnton Court, close by you.” 

“There is no Narnton Court, that I 
know of, your reverence, anywhere round 
our neighbourhood. There is Candleston 
Court, and Court Ysha, and Court ——” 

“Tush, I mean near where your ship is 
lying. And that is chiefly what I want 
with you. I know men well; and I know 
that you are a man that will do anything 
for money.”’ 

My breath was taken away at this: so 
far was it from my true character. I like 
money well enough, in its way; but as for 
a single disgraceful action 

“Your reverence never made such a 
mistake. For coming up here I have even 
paid more than you were pleased to give 
me. If that is your point, I will go 
straight back. Do anything, indeed, for 
money!” 

“Pooh! This is excellent indignation. 
What man is there but will do so? I mean, 
of course, anything you consider to be right 
and virtuous.” 

“ Anything which is undeniably right, 
and upright, and virtuous. Ah! now your 
-reverence understands me. Such has al- 
ways been my character.” 

Well, self-re- | 








“Tn your own opinion. 
spect is a real blessing: I will not ask 
you to forego it. Your business will be’ 
of a nature congenial as well as interesting | 
to you. Your ship lies justin the right’ 
position for the service I require; and as’ 
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she is known to have come from Wales, no 
Revenue-men will trouble you. You will 
have to keep watch, both day and night, 
upon Sir Philip and Narnton Court.” 

“ Nothing in the nature of spying, your 
reverence, or sneaking after servants, or 
underhand work ——” 

“Nothing at all of that sort. You have 
nothing to do but to use your eyes upon 
the river-front of the building, especially 
the landing-place. You will come and tell 
me as soon as ever yop see any kind of 
boat or vessel either come to or leave the 
landing-place. Also, if any man with a 
trumpet hails either boat or vessel. In 
short, any kind of communication betwixt 
Narnton Court and the river. You nee:l 
not take any trouble, except when the tide 
is up the river.’ 

“Am J to do this against Sir Philip. 
who has been so kind and good to 
me ? If so, I will hear no more of 
it.”” 

“Not so; it is for Sir Philip’s good. He 
is in danger, and very obstinate. He stu- 
pidly meddles with politics. My object is 
to save him.” 

“Tsee what your reverence means,” I 
answered, being greatly relieved by this ; 
for then (and even to this day, I believe) 
many of the ancient families were not con- 
tent with his gracious Majesty, but hank- 
ered after ungracious Stuarts, mainly be- 
cause they could not get them. “I will do 
my best to oblige you sir.” I finished, and 
made a bow to him. 

“To obey me, you mean. Of course you 
will. But remember one thing — you are 
not to dare to ask a single word about 
this family, or even mention Sir Philip’s 
name to anybody except myself. I have 

ood reason for thisorder. If you break it 

shall know it, and turn you to stone im- 
mediately. You are aware that I possess 
that power.” 

“Please your reverence, I have heard 
so; and I would gladly see it done — not 
to myself as yet, but rather to that old 
woman in the kitchen. It could not make 
much difference to her.” 

“Keep your position, sir,” he answered, 
in a tone which frightened me ; it was not 
violent, but so deep. “ And now for your 
scale of wages. Of course, being opposite 
that old house, you would watch it with- 
out any orders. The only trouble I give 
you is this —when the tide runs up after 
dark, and smooth water lets vessels over 
the bar, you will have to loosen your boat 
or dingy, punt, or whatever you call her, 
and pull across the river, and lie in a 
shaded corner which you will find below 
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Narnton Court, and commanding a view 
of it. Have you firearms? Then take 
this. The stock is hollow, and contains 
six charges. You can shoot; I am sure of 
that. I know a poacher by his eyelids.’’ 

He gave me a heavy two-barrelled pis- 
tol, long enough for a gun almost, and 
meant to be fired from the shoulder. 
Then pressing a spring in the stock, he 
laid bare a chamber containing some am- 
munition, as well as a couple of spare 
flints. He was going to teach me how to 
load it, till I told him that I had been cap- 
tain of cannon, and perhaps the best shot 
in the royal navy. 

“Then don’t shoot yourself,” he said, 
“as most of the old sailors have reason to 
do. But now you will earn your living 
well, what with your wages on board the 
schooner, and the crown a week I shall 
give you.” 

“ A crown a-week, your reverence 
My countenance must have fallen sadly; 
for I looked toa guinea a-week at least. 
“ And to have to stay out of my bed like 
that!” 

“Tt is a large sum, I know, Llewellyn. 
But you must do your best to earn it, by 
diligence and alacrity. I could have sent 
one of my fine naked fellows, and of 
course not have paid him anything. But 
the fools near the towns are so fidgety 
now that they stare at these honest Ad- 
amites, and talk of them—which would 
defeat my purpose. Be off with you! I 
must go and see them. Nothing else re- 
freshes me after talking so long to a fellow 
like you. Here are two guineas for you 
—one in advance for your first month’s 
wage; the other you will keep until I 
have done with you, and then return it to 
me.” 

“A month, your honour!” I cried in 
dismay. “I never could stop in this 
country a month. Why, a week of it 
would be enough to drive me out of my 
mind almost.” 

“ You will stay as long as I please, Lle- 
wellyn. That second guinea, which you 
pouched so promptly, is to enable you to 
come to me, by day or by night, on the 
very moment you see anything worth re- 

orting. You are afraid of the dogs? 

es, all rogues are. Here, take this whis- 
tle. They are trained to obey it — they 
will crouch and fawn to you when you 
blow it.” He gave me a few more minute 
mstructions, and then showed me out by a 
little side-door; and all the way back such 
a weight was upon me, and continual pres- 
ence of strange black eyes, and dread of 
some hovering danger, that I answered the 
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driver to never a word, nor cared for any 
of his wondrous stories about the naked 
people (whose huts we beheld in a valley 
below us); nay, not even — though truly 
needing it, and tomy own great amaze- 
ment — could I manage a drop of my pit- 
tauce of rum. So the driver got it A mt 
all, or at least whatever remained of it, 
while I wished myself back at old Newton 
Nottage, and seemed to be wrapped in an 
evil dream. Both horse and driver, how- 
ever, found themselves not only thankful, 
but light-hearted, at getting away from 
Nympton Moor. Jack even sang a song 
when five miles off, and in his clumsy way 
rallied me. But finding this useless, he 
said that it was no more than he had ex- 
pected; because it was known that it al- 
ways befell every man who forgot his bap- 
tism, and got into dealings with Parson 
Chowne. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
ON DUTY. 


THERE are many people who cannot en- 
ter into my meaning altogether. This I 
have felt so often that now I may have 
given utterance to it once or possibly twice 
before. If so, you will find me consistent 
wholly, and quite prepared to abide by it. 
In all substantial things I am clearer than 
the noonday sun itself; and, to the very 
utmost farthing, righteous and unimpeach- 
able. Money I look at, now and then, 
when it comes across me; and I like it 
well enough for the sake of the things it 
goes for. But as for committing an ac- 
tion below the honour of my family and 
ancestors (who never tuned their harps 
for less than a mark a-niggt), also, and 
best of all, my own conscience — a power 
that thumps all night like a ghost if I have 
not strictly humoured it, — for me to talk 
of such things seems almost to degrade 
the whole of them. 

Therefore, if any one dreams, in his 
folly, that I would play the spy upon that 
great house over the river, I have no more 
to say, except that he is not worthy to 
read my tale. I regard him with con- 
tempt, and loathe him for his vile insin- 
uations. Such aman is only fit to take 
the place of a spy himself, and earn per- 
haps something worth talking of, if his in- 
terest let him talk of it. For taking 
friendly observation of Narnton Court, for 
its inmates’ sake, I was to have just five 
shillings a-week |! 

It became my duty now to attend to the 
getting out of the limestone ; and I fetched 
it up with a swing that shook every leaf. 
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of the Rose of Devon. Fuzzy attempted 
to govern me; but I let him know that I 
would not have it, and never knocked un- 
der to any man. And if Parson Chowne 
had come alongside, I would have said the 
same to him. 

Nevertheless, as an honest man, I took 
good care to earn my money, though less 
than the value of one good sewin, or at 
any rate of a fine turbot each week. No 
craft of any sort went up or down that 
blessed river without my laying perspec- 
tive on her, if there chanced to be light 
enough; or if she slipped along after dark 
—which is not worth while to do, on ac- 
count of the shoals and windings — there 
was I, in our little dingy, not so far off as 
they might imagine. And I could answer 
for it, even with disdainful Chowne look- 
ing down through me, that nothing 
larger than a row-boat could have made 
for Narnton Court. But I have not said 
much of the river as yet; and who can 
understand me ? 

This river bends in graceful courtesies to 
the sweet land it is leaving, and the hills 
that hold its birth. Also with a vein of 
terror at the unknown sea before it, back 
it comes, when you grieve to think that it 
must have said “good-bye” for ever. 
Such a lovely winding river, with so many 
wilful ways, silvery shallows, and deep, 
rich shadows, where the trees come down 
to drink; also, beautiful bright-green 
meadows, sloping to have a taste of it, and 
the pleaches of bright sand offered to sat- 
isfy the tide, and the dark points jutting 
out on purpose to protect it! Many riv- 
ers have I seen, nobler, grander, more de- 
termined, yet among them all not one that 
took and led my heart so. 

Had I been born on its banks, or among 
the hills that gaze down over it, what a 
song I would have made to it! — although 
the Bardic inspiration seems to have 
dropped ont of my generation, yet will it 
return with fourfold vigour, probably, 
in Bunny’s children, if she ever has any, 
that is to say, of the proper gender; for 
the thumb of a woman is weak on the 
harp. And Bunny’s only aspiration is for 
ribbons and lollipops, which must be 
beaten out of her. 

However, my priucipal business now 
was not to admire this river, but watch 
it; and sometimes I found it uncommonly | 
cold, and would gladly have had quite an 
ugly river, if less attractive to white | 
frosts. And what with the clearing of } 
our cargo, and the grumbling afterwards, | 
and the waiting for sailing orders, and nev- | 
er getting any, and the setting-in of a sud- 
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den gale (which but for me, must have 
capsized us, when her hold was empty), 
as well as some more delays which now I 
cannot stop to think of —the middle of 
October found us still made fast, by stem 
and stern, in Barnstaple river, at Dead- 
man’s Pill. 

Parson Chowne (who never happened 
to neglect a single thing that did concern 
his interests, any more than he ever hap- 
pened to forget an injury), twice or thrice 
a-week he came, mounted on his coal-black 
mare, to know what was going on with 
us. I saw — for I am pretty sharp, though 
not pretending to vie with him, as no man 
might who had not dealt in a wholesale 
mode with the devil—Isaw (though the 
clumsy understrappers meant me not to 
notice it) that Bethel Jose, our captain, 
was no more than a slave of the Parson’s. 
This made clear to me quite a lump of 
what had seemed hopeless mysteries. 
Touching my poor self, to begin with 
Chowne knew all about me, of course, by 
means of this dirty Fuzzy. Also Fuzzy’s 
silence now, and the difficulty of working 
him (with any number of sheets in the 
wind), which had puzzled both Newton 
and Nottage and the two public-houses at 
Porthcawl, and might have enabled him 
to marry even a farmer’s widow with a 
rabbit-warren, and £350 to dispose of, and 
a reputation for sheep’s-milk cheese, and 
herself not bad-looking, in spite of a 
beard. 

I could see, and could carry home the 
truth, having thoroughly got to the bottom 
of it; and might have a chance myself to 
settle, if 1 dealt my secret well, with some 
of the women who had sworr to be single, 
until that Fuzzy provoked them so. This 
consideration added, more than can be 
now described, to my desire to get home 
before any one got in front of me. But 
Fuzzy, from day to day, pretended that the 
ketch was not victualled to sail, any more 
than she was even ballasted. She must 
load with hay, or with bricks, or with 
pottery, or with something to fill her hold 
and pay freight, or what was to fill our 
bellies all the way back? And so on, and 
so on; until I was sure that he had some 
dark reason for lingering there. 

Of course I had not been such a pure 
fool—in spite of short reasons for going 
from home—as to forget my desire 
and need to come home, after proper in- 
terval. The whole of the parish would 
yearn for me, and so would Ewenny and 
Llaleston, ey ere the Christmas cod 
comes in; and [ made a point in my prom- 
ises to be back before Gunpowder Treason 
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and Plot. As a thoroughly ancient hand 
at the cannon, I always led the fireworks; 
and the Pope having done something vio- 
lent lately, they were to be very grand this 
year. What is a man when outside his 
own country —a prophet, a magistrate, 
even a sailor, who has kept well in with 
his relations? All his old friends are 
there, longing to praise him, when they 
hear of good affairs; and as to his enemies 
—a man of my breadth of nature has 
none. 

This made it dreadfully grievous for me 
not to be getting home again; and my 
heart was like a sprouted onion when I 
thought of Bardie. Bunny would fight 
on, I knew, and get converted to the 
Church in the house of our church-warden, 
and perhaps be baptized after all, which 
my wife never would have done to her. 
However, I did not care for that, because 
no great harm could come of it; and if 
the Primitives gave her ribbons, the Church 
would be bound to grant Honiton lace. 

Thinking of all my engagements, and 
compacts, and serious trusteeships, and 
the many yearnings after me, I told Bethel 
Jose, in so many words, that I was not a 
black man, but a white man, unable to be 
trampled on, and prepared (unless they 
could show me better,) to place my matter 
in the hands of his worship, no less than 
the mayor of Barnstaple. Fuzzy grinned, 
and so did Ike; and finding the mayor 
sitting handsomely upon the very next 
market-day, I laid my case before him. 
His worship (as keeping a grocer’s shop, 
at which I had bought three pounds of 
onions, and a quarter of a pound of speckled 
cheese, and half an ounce of tobacco) was 
much inclined to do me justice; and, in- 
deed, began to do so in a loud and pow- 
erful voice, and eager for people to hearken 
him. But somebody whispered something 
to him, containing, no doubt, the great 
Parson’s name, and he shrank back into 
his hole, and discharged my summons, like 
a worm with lime laid on his tail. 

Such things are painful; yet no man 
must insist upon them hardly, because our 
ancestors got on among far greater hard- 
ships. And it would prove us a bad low 
age if we turned sour about them. We 
are the finest fellows to fight that were 
ever according to Providence; we ought | 
to be thankful for this great privilege (as | 
I mean to show by-and-by), and I would 
not shake hands with any man, who, for 
trumpery stuff, would dare to make such 





a terrible force internal. 
This grand soundness of my nature led 
me to go under orders, though acquit of 
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legal contract, only seeking to do the right 
while receiving the money beforehand. 
Now this created a position of trust, for it 
involved a strong confidence in one’s hon- 
our. Any man paying me_ beforehand 
places me at a disadvantage, which is 
hardly fair of him. I do not like to refuse 
him, because it would seem so ungraceful; 
and yet I can never be sure but that I 
ought to take consideration. 

Not to dwell too much upon scruples 
which scarcely any one else can feel, and 
no other man can enter into, be it 
enough that my honour now was bound 
to do what was expected. But what a 
hardship it was to be sure, to find my- 
self debarred entirely from forming ac- 
quaintance, or asking questions, or going 
into the matter in my own style! especial- 
ly now that my anxiety was quickened be- 
yond bearing to get to the bottom of all 
these wonders about Sir Philip Bampfylde. 
What had led him to visit me? What 
was he seeking on Braunton Burrows— 
for now I knew that it must be he? Wh 
did Parson Chowne desire to keep ak 
watch on the visitors to Narnton Court 
by water, while all the world might pass 
into or out of the house by land? Or 
did the Parson keep other people watch- 
ing the other side of the house, and pre- 
vent me from going near them, lest we 
should league together to cheat him? 
This last thing seemed to be very likely, 
and it proved to be more than that. 

Revolving all this much at leisure in 
the quiet churn of mind, I pushed off with 
my little dingy from the side of the Rose 
of Devon, when the evening dusk was fall- 
ing, somewhere at October's end. This 
little boat now seemed to be placed at 
my disposal always, although there used 
to be such a fuss, and turn for turn, in 
taking her. Now the glance of light on 
water, and the flowing shadows, keeping 
humour with the quiet play of evening 
breezes, here a hill and there a tree or 
rock to be regarded, while the strong in- 
flux of sea with white wisps traced the 
middle channel, and the little nooks with- 
drawn under gentle promontories took no 
heed of anything; when the moon came 
over these, dissipating clouds and moving 
sullen mists aside her track, I found it un- 
commonly difficult to be sure what I was’ 
up to. The full moon, lately risen, gazed 
directly down the river; but memory of 
daylight still was coming from the west- 
ward, feeble, and inclined to yield. What 
business was all this of mine ? God makes 
all things to have turn; and I doubt if 
He ever meant mankind to be always spy- 
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ing into it. Ever so much better go these 
things without our bother; and our par- 
son said, being a noble preacher, and fit 
any day for the navy, that the people who 
conquered the world, according to the 
prophet Joel — 20th after Trinity — never 
noticed nature, never did consult the Lord 
of Hosts, and yet must have contented 
him. 

Difficult questions of this colour must 
be left to parsons (who beat all lawyers, out 
and out, in the matter of pure cleverness; 
because the latter never can anyhow, but 
the former, somehow, with the greatest 
ease reconcile all difficulties). The only 
business I have to deal with is what I 
bodily see, feel, and hear, and have mind 
to go through with, and work out to per- 
fect satisfaction. And this night I found 
more than ever broke upon my wits be- 
fore, except when muzzle gapes at muzzle, 
and to blow or be blown up depends upon 
a single spark. 

Because now, in my quiet manner (grow- 
ing to be customary, under Parson 
Chowne’s regard) dipping oars, I crossed 
the river, making slant for running tide. 
That man, knowing everybody who might 
suit his purpose, had employed me rather 
* than old Ikey, or even Fuzzy, partly be- 
cause I could row so well, and make no 
sound in doing it; while either of them, 
with muffled rowlocks, would splash and 
grunt to be heard across river, and half- 
way to Barnstaple Bridge almost. As si- 
lently as an owl I skimmed across the si- 
lent river, not with the smallest desire to 
spy, but because the poetry of my nature 
came out strongly. And having this upon 
me still, I rowed my boat into a drooping 
tree, overhanging a quiet nook. Here I 
commanded the river-front of all that 
great house, Narnton Court, which stands 
on the north side of the water over against 
our Deadman’s PilPk After several voy- 
ages under sundry states of light and 
weather, this was now approved to me as 
the very best point of observation. For 
all the long and straggling house (quite big 
enough for any three of the magistrates’ 
houses on our side) could have been tak- 
en and raked (as it were) like a great 
ship with her stern to me, from the spot 
where I lay hidden. Such a length it 
stretched along, with little except the 
west end to me, and a show of front-win- 
dows dark and void; and all along the 
river-terrace, and the narrow spread of it, 
overlooking the bright water, pagan gods, 
or wicked things just as bad, all standing. 
However, that was not my business ; if the 
gentry will forego the whole of their 
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Christianity, they must answer for them- 
selves, when the proper time appears. 
Only we would let them know that we 
hold aloof from any breach of their com- 
mandments. 

A flight of ten wild ducks had been 
seen coming up the river, every now and 
then, as well as fourteen red-caps, and 
three or four good wisps of teal. Having 
to see to my victualling now, as well as 
for the sport of it, 1 loaded the Parson’s 
two-foot pistol, which was as good as a 
gun almost, with three tobacco pipes full 
jof powder poured into each barrel, and 
then a piece of an ancient hat (which Ikey 
had worn so long that no man could dis- 
tinguish it from wadding), and upon the 
top of the hat three ounces of leaden pel- 
lets, and all kept tight with a good dollop 
of oakum. It must kill a wild duck at 
forty yards, or ared-cap up to fifty, if I 
hit the rogues in the head at all. 

The tide must have been pretty nigh the 
flood, and the moon was rising hazily, and 
all the river was pale and lonely, for the 
brown-sailed lighters (which they call the 
“'Tawton fleet”) had long passed by, 
when I heard that silvery sound of swift- 
ness cleaving solitude —the flight of a 
wedge of wild ducks. I knelt in the very 
smallest form that nature would allow of, 
and with one hand held a branch to keep 
the boat from surging. Plash they came 
down, after two short turns (as sudden as 
forked lightning), heads down for a mo- 
ment, then heads up, and wings flapping, 
sousing and subsiding. Quacks began, 
from the old drake first, and then from the 
rest of the company, and a racing after 
one another, and a rapid gambolling. 
Under and between them all, the river 
lost its smoothness, beaten into ups and 
downs that sloped away in ridge and fur- 
row. 

These fine fellows, as fat as butter after 
the barley-stubble time, carried on such 
joy and glory within twenty yards of me, 
that I could not bring my gun to bear for 
quiet shot, so as to settle four. Like an 
ancient gunner I bided my time, being up 
to the tricks of most of them. When 
their wild delight of water should begin to 
sate itself, what would they do? Why, 
gather in round the father of the family, 
and bob their heads together. This is the 
time to be sure of them, especially with 
two barrels fired at once, as I could easily 
manage. I never felt surer of birds in 
my life; I smelt them in the dripping-pan, 
and beheld myself quite basting them; 
but all of a sudden, up they flew, when I 
had got three in a line, and waited for two 
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more to come into it, just as the muzzlejas swiftly almost as the wild ducks flew. 


was true upon them —up and away, and 
left me nothing except to rub my eyes and 
swear. I might have shot as they rose, 
but something told me not to do so. 
Therefore I crept back in my little punt, 
and waited. In another moment I heard 
the swing of stout oars pulled with time 
and power, such as I had not heard for 
years, nor since myself was stroke of it. 
Of course I knew that this must be a boat 
of the British navy, probably the captain's 
gig. and choice young fellows rowing her ; 
and the tears sprang into my eyes at 
thought of all the times and things be- 
tween, and all the heavy falls of life, since 
thus I clove the waters. All my heart 
went out towards her, and I held my 
breath with longing (as I looked between 
the branches of the dark and fluttering 
tree), just to let them know that here was 
one who understood them. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
TWO LOVERS. 


THE boat came round the corner swiftly 
of the wooded stretch of rock, within 
whose creek I lay concealed ; and the offi- 
cer in the stern-sheets cried, in the short 
sharp tone of custom, “ Easy, stroke ; hold 
all!’’ I heard him jerk the rudder-lines, 
as they passed within biscuit-toss of me, 
and with a heavy sheer he sent her, as if 
he knew every inch of water, to the steps 
of Narnton Court: not the handsome 
balustrade, only a landing of narrow 
stone-way, nearer to me than the western 
end, and where the river-side terrace 
stopped. Two men sprang ashore and 
made the boat fast at the landing, and then 
some others lifted out what seemed to be 
a heavy chest, and placed it on the top- 
most step, until the officer, having landed, 
signed to them to bear it further to a cor- 
ner of the parapet. I could see the whole 
of these doings, and distinguish him by 
his uniform. because the boat and the 
group of sailors were not more than fifty 
yards from me, and almost in the track of 
the moon from the place where I was hid- 
ing. In a minute or two all returned to 
the boat, with the exception of the officer, 
and I heard him give orders from the 
shore — 

“Round the point, men! Keep close, 
and wait for me under the Yellow Hook I 
showed you.” 

The coxswain jumped into the stern- 
sheets, in a second or two they had put 
about, and the light gig pulling six good 
oars shot by me, on the first of the ebb, 





Meanwhile the officer stood and gazed un- 
til they had rounded the western point, 
from which they had spoiled my shot so; 
and knowing the vigilant keenness of a 
British captain’s eyes, I feared that he 
might espy my punt, which would have 
disgraced me dreadfully. And even with- 
out this I felt how much I would rather be 
far away. There could have been no man 
more against my taste to keep a watch 
upon, than a captain in the royal navy, 
whose father might have been over me. 
And vigorously as I called to mind that all 
I was doing must be for his good, as well 
as for that of his relatives, I could not 
find that satisfaction which ought to flow 
from such benevolence. However, it now 
was too late to back out, even if my desire 
to know the end of this matter allowed of 
it. 

The officer stood for a minute or two, as 
if in brown thoughts and deep melancholy, 
and turned to the house once or twice, and 
seemed to hesitate as to approaching it. 
The long great house, with the broad 
river-front, looked all dark and desolate ; 
not a servant, a horse, or even a dog was 
moving, and the only sign of life I could 
see was a dull light in a little window over 
a narrow doorway. While I was wonder- 
ing at all this, and the captain standing 
gloomily, a little dark figure crossed the 
moonlight from the shadowy doorway, and 
the officer made a step or two, and held 
out his arms and received it. They seemed 
to stay pretty well satisfied thus, the fig- 
ure being wholly female, until, with a sud- 
den change of thought, there seemed to 
be some sobbing. This led the captain to 
try again some soft modes of persuasion, 
such as I could not see into, even if I would 
have deigned to do a thing against my 
grain so, because I have been in that way 
myself, and did not wAnt to be looked at. 
However, not to be too long over what 
every man almost goes through (some 
honestly, and some anyhow, but all tend- 
ing to experience), my only desire was, 
finding them at it, to get out of the way 
very quickly. For, poor as I am, there 
were several women of Newton, and Llales- 
ton, and Ewenny, and even of Bridgend, 
our market-town, setting their caps, like 
springles, at me! Whereas I laboured at 
nothing else but to pay respect to my poor 
wife’s memory, and never have a poor wo- 
man after her. And now all these roman- 
tic doings made me feel uneasy, and ready 
to be infected, so as to settle with nothing 
more than had been offered me thrice, and 
three times refused —a 7-foot-and-6-inch 
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mangle ; and (if she proved a tiger) have 
to work it myself perhaps! 

Be that either way these two unhappy 
lovers came along, while I was wondering 
at them, yet able to make allowance so, 
until they must have seen me, if they had 
a corner of an eye for anything less than 
one another. They stood on a plank that 
crossed the narrow creek or slot (wherein 
I lay, under a willow full of brown leaves), 
and scarcely ten yards from me. Here 
there was arail across, about as big as a 
kidney-bean stick, whereupon they leaned, 
and looked into the water under them. 
Then they sighed, and made such sorrow 
(streaked somehow with happiness) that I 
got myself ready to leap overboard if 
either or both of them should jump in. 
However, they had more sense than that ; 
though they went on very tenderly, and 
with a soft strain quite unfit to be- 
long to a British officer. Being, from an- 
cient though humble birth, gifted with a 
deal of delicacy, I pulled out two plugs of 
tobacco, which happened to be in my 
_ mouth just now, and I spared them both 
to stop my ears, though striking inwards 
painfully. I tried to hear nothing for 
ever so long; but I found myself forced 
to ease out the plugs, they did smart so 
confoundedly. And this pair wanted some 
one now to take a judicious view of them, 
for which few men, perhaps, could be found 
better qualified than I was. For they car- 
ried on in so high a manner, that it seemed 
as if they could be cured by nothing short 
of married life, of which I had so much 
experience. And the principal principle 
of that state is, that neither party must 
begin to make too much of the other side. 
But having got over all that sort of thing, 
I found myself snug in a corner, and able 
to regard them with interest and much 
candour. 

“Is there no hope of it then, after all; 
after all you have done and suffered, and 
the prayers of everybody?” This was 
the maiden, of course having right to the 
first word, and the iast of it. 

“There is hope enough, my darling; 
but nothing ever comes of it. And how 
can I search out this strange matter, while 
I am on service always?” 

“ Throw it up, Drake; my dear heart, 
for my sake, throw it up, and throw over 
all ambition, until you are cleared of this 
foul shame.”’ 

“My ambition is slender now,” he an- 
swered, “and would be content with one 
slender lady.” Here he gave her a squeeze 
that threatened not only to make her slen- 
derer, but also to make the rail need more 
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stoutness, and me to keep ready for plung- 
ing. “Nevertheless, you know,” he went 
on, when the plank and the rail put up 
with it, “I cannot think of myself for a 
moment, while I am thus on duty. We 
expect orders for America.” 

“So you said; and it frightens me. If 
that should be so, what ever, ever can be- 
come of us?” 

“My own dear, you are a child; almost 
a child for a man like me, knocked about 
the world so much, and ever so unfortu- 
nate.” 

The rest of his speech was broken into, 
much to my dissatisfaction, by a soft 
caressing comfort, such as women’s pity 
yields without any consideration. Only 
they made all sorts of foolish promises, 
and eternal pledges, touched up with con- 
fidence, and hope, and mutual praise, and 
faith, and doubt, and the other ins and outs 
of love. 

“I won’t cry any more,” she said, with 
several sobs between it; “I ought not to 
be so with you, who are so strong, and 
good, and kind. Your honour is cruelly 
wronged at home: you never shall say 
that your own, own love wished you to 
peril it also abroad.” 

He took her quietly into his arms ; and 
they seemed to strengthen one another. 
And to my eyes came old tears, or at any 
rate such as had come long ago. These 
two people stood a great time, silent, full 
of one another, keeping close with rever- 
ent longing, gazing yet not looking at the 
moonlight and the water. Then the deli- 
cate young maiden (for such her voice and 
outline showed her, though I could not 
judge her face) shivered in the curling fog 
which the climbing moon had brought. 
Hereupon the captain felt that her lungs 
must be attended to as well as her lips, 
and her waist, and heart; and he said in a 
soft way, like a shawl — 

“Come away, my lovely darling, from 
the cold, and fog, and mist. Your little 
cloak is damp all through; and time it is 
for me to go. Discipline I will have al- 
ways ; and I must have the same with you, 
until you take command of me.” 

“Many, many a weary year, ere I have 
the chance of it, Captain Drake.” The 
young thing sighed as she spoke, though 
perhaps without any sense of prophecy. 

“Tsabel, let us not talk like that, even 
if we think it. The luck must turn some 
day, my darling; even I cannot be always 
on the evil side of it. How often has my 
father said so! And what stronger proof 
can I have than you? As long as you are 
true to me ——” 
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They were turning away, when this 
bright idea, which seems to occur to lovers 
always, under some great law of nature, 
to prolong their interviews ;— this com- 
pelled them to repeat pretty much the 
same forms, and ceremonies, assurances, 

ledges, and suchlike, which had passed 

etween them scarcely more than three or 
four minutes ago, I believe. And again I 
looked away, because I would have had 
others do so to me; and there was nothing 
new to learn by it. 

“Only one thing more, my own,” said 
the lady, taking his arm again ; “ one more 
thing you must promise me. If you care 
for me at all, keep out of the way of that 
dreadful man.” 

“Why, how can I meet him at sea, my 
Bell? Even if he dislikes me, as you tell 
me perpetually, though I never gave him 
cause, that I know of.” 

“ He does not dislike you, Drake Bamp- 
fylde ; he hates you with all the venomous, 
cold, black hatred, such as I fear to think 
of — oh my dear, oh my dear!” 

“Now, Isabel, try not to be so foolish. I 
never could believe suck a thing, and I never 
will, without clearest proof. I never could 
feel like that myself, even if any one 
wronged me deeply. And in spite of all 
my bad luck, Bell, I have never wronged 
any one. At least, more than you know 
of.” 

“Then don’t wrong me, my own dear 
love, by taking no heed of yourself. 
Here, there, and everywhere seems to be 
his nature. You may be proud of your 
ship and people, and of course they are 
proud of you. You may be ordered to 
Gibraltar, where they have done so glori- 
ously, or to America, or to India. But 
wherever you are, you never can be out of 
the reach of that terrible man. His ways 
are so crooked, and so dark, and so dread- 
fully cold-blooded.” 

“Isabel, Isabel, now be quiet. What an 
imagination you have! A man in holy 
orders, a man of a good old family, who 
have been ancient friends of ours - 

“ A bad old family, you mean — bad for 
generations. It does not matter, of course, 
what I say, because I am so young and 
stupid. But you are so frank, and good, 
and simple, and so very brave and careless, 
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and I know that you will own some day — 
oh, it frightens me so to think of it! — 
that you were wrong in this matter, and 
your Isabel was right.” 

What his answer was I cannot tell, be- 
cause they passed beyond my hearing upon 
their way towards the house. The young 
lady with her long hair shining like woven 
gold in the moonlight, tried (so far as I 
could see) to persuade him to come in with 
her. This, however, he would not do, 
though grieving to refuse her; and she 
seemed to know the reason of it, and to 
cease to urge him. In and out of many 
things, which they seemed to have to talk 
of, he showed her the great chest in the 
dark corner; and perhaps she paid good 
heed to it. As to that, how can | tell, 
when they both were so far off, and river- 
fogs arising? Yet one thing I well could 
tell, or at any rate could have told it in 
the times when my blood ran fast, and my 
habit of life was romantic. Even though 
the light was foggy, and there was no time 
to waste, these two people seemed so to 
stay with a great dislike of severing. 

However, they managed it at last; and 
growing so cold in my shoulders now, as 
well as my knees uncomfortable, right glad 
was I to hear what the maiden listened to 
with intense despair; that is to say, the 
captain’s footfall, a yard further off every 
time of the sound. He went along the 
Braunton road, to find his boat where the 
river bends. And much as I longed to 
know him better, and understand why he 
did such things, and what he meant by 
hankering so after this young lady, outside 
his own father’s house, and refusing to go 
inside when invited, and speaking of his 
own bad luck so much, and having a chest 
put away from the moonlight, likewise his 
men in the distance so far; and compelled 
to keep round the corner, not to mention 
his manner of walking, and swinging his 
shoulders, almost as if the world was noth- 
ing to him; although I had never been 
perhaps so throughly pushed with desire 
of knowledge, and all my best feelings 
uppermost, there was nothing for me left 
except to ponder, and to chew my quid, 
rowing softly through the lanes and lines 
of misty moonlight, to my little cuddy - 
home across the tidal river. 
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‘ From Temple Bar. 
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Ir is not generally known, or perhaps 
we should say it is not very well remem- 
bered, that Horace Walpole once intended 
to become the historian of London. For 
along time he contemplated drawing up 
some exposition of the metropolis, after 
the manner of the “ Rues de Paris’ by St. 
Foix. He had even made some collection 
of materials. A hundred and three years 
have elapsed since Walpole wrote to Cole: 
“TI wish you would be so good, in the 
course of your reading, to mark down 
any passages to that end—as where any 
great houses of the nobility were situated, 
or in what street any memorable event 
happened. I fear the subject will not fur- 
nish much till later times, as our princes 
kept their courts up and down the coun- 
try in such a vagrant manner.” 

This passage came into our memory the 
other day as we stood, looking for bits of 
Old London, in a corner of Aldermanbury. 
It is not a place where one would now 
look for a king. but a very renowned 
monarch once had his palace in it. King 
Atkelstan lived in Addle Street! In old 
times the street was called King Adel (or 
“the noble king’’) Street. His residence 
was atthe east end of the church, which 
was taken down in the early part of the 
reign of Charles I. “The noble king” 
could probably pass from his residence in- 
to the church. The sacred edifice built on 
the site of Athelstan’s traditional church, 
dedicated to St. Alban, was destroyed in 
the Great Fire. The present church — St. 
Alban’s, Wood Street —is one of Wren’s. 
Every merchant who passes through Adel 
or Wood Street should mentally salute the 
great king who dignified trade. It was he 
who enacted that the merchant who ac- 
complished three commercial voyages from 
and to England should, by that very fact, 
become noble. 

There are many persons now living who 
can rémember the Old Bell Yard. It was 
swept away, with other incumbrances, in 
order to make the existing road, on the 
Middlesex side, to London Bridge. It was 
a poor place, but it had been trodden by 
as much nobility and beauty as ever gath- 
ered together in London. As the Old 
Bell Yard, indeed, it was a relic of the 
“Old Biack Bell Inn”; but that “Black 
Bell Inn” formed a part of the palace 
which was the London residence of the 
Black Prince and his beautiful but some- 
what corpulent wife Joan. 

The day that found us communing with 
Athelstan in Addle Street found us also 
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on the site of the old town-house of Ed- 
ward of Woodstock. Stowe describes it 
as above Crooked Lane End, upon Fish 
Street Hill. Let a man now stand with 
his back to the Monument, looking north- 
ward, and he will have before him -the 
site of —or he may build up again in 
his fancy —that glorious mansion. The 
princely couple led a life there of such ex- 
traordinary splendour —there were such 
nt meng and dancings and gorgeous 
revelry on the spot now driven over by 
carts, waggons, and omnibuses, or paced 
over by weary combatants in the struggle 
for life —that, rich as the august couple 
were, the magnificence was too costly for 
their purse. They actually went to France 
for economy’s sake, but they lived in the 
same style in the Prince’s government of 
Aquitaine, and did not return to Fish 
Street Hill till Edward was in a dying 
state. Even then he only sojourned for 
a few days in the then royallest part of 
all London. When Joan became a widow 
she took up her abode in two localities 
where widowed princesses are not now to 
be found. She had a royal residence at 
Kennington; and when this gracious prin- 
cess was in town, she lived in that now 
very unprincely locality, Carter Lane! In 
that lane was the King’s Wardrobe. Joan 
dwelt there for safety, after the attack 
on her apartments in the Tower by the 
rebels, when her son, Richard IL, be- 
came king. She was conveyed thence 
fainting, in a covered barge, to Carter 
Lane, up the river. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Quyney addressed from that lane 
the only letter addressed to Shakspeare 
which is known to exist. The super- 
scription has, “To my loving good friend 
and countryman, Mr. William Shakspeare, 
delivered thus.” Quyney wrote from an 
inn. The lane had still more decided 
marks of deterioration. In Elizabeth’s 
reign lived there the “ merry cobbler,” to 
whom Tarleton said that the devil was a 
Spaniard by birth, as the Spaniards, like 
the devil, troubled the whole earth. Tarle- 
ton would find stronger proof of the affin- 
ity in the present day, when the Spaniard, 
like the devil, cheats every creature who 
has been unlucky enough to trust his 
word. 

That Fleet Street should be a trifle too 
noisy for a bishop, even in the seventeenth 
century, is a matter easily understood; 
but that he should go thence to Alders- 

ate Street, because of its privacy and 
tom from noise, and its aristocratic 


houses and pretty gardens, does surprise 


us. Both streets now are where the 
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London roar is at its loudest. But Alders- 
gate Street, in its day—its long day — 
was one of the most fashionable streets 
in the metropolis. Bryan Walton, the 
bishop above referred to, had Chester for 
his diocese ; but he was a prelate for less 
than a year —1660-61. The street was 
nobly inhabited long before his time. 
Harry Hotspur is to be looked for in 
Aldersgate Street, and not in the Strand. 
Percy House became a printing-house. 
The famous Countess of Pembroke, “ Syd- 
ney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother” took the 
sweet air at her window in this street, and 
walked in the contiguous meadows. The 
noble Pierponts, Marquises of Dorchester, 
kept the noble street alive with their 
splendour. The first of them had scholars, 
as well as gallants, about him. Henry Pier- 
pont was so skilled in anatomy that he 
was admitted a fellow of the College of 
Physicians. One would think that the 
College of Surgeons would have been 
more appropriate. The marquis left his 
library to the former college, out of grati- 
tude. It is even said that his lordship 
practised medicine by virtue of his fellow- 
ship. If he really was so far professional, 


he is the only peer who ever followed the 


healing vocation. Those who are circum- 
stantial on this point state that the mar- 
uis was thorough marquis in Aldersgate 
Street, but that he received patients for 
consultation in his country-house at High- 
gate. We may add here, that it was not 
unusual, in the last century, for the uni- 
versities, on great occasions, to make a 
peer a “doctor of physick”’ honoris causa. 

In Aldersgate Street we are also to look 
for the shades of those Tuftons, Earls of 
Thanet, who were proud and _ largely- 
spending fellows, and who were old baro- 
nets before they were new earls. After 
the eleventh and last of them died, a 
bachelor, the good-natured Government 
of the day conferred the baronetcy on his 
illegitimate son, and there is a rumour 
that the old earldom of Thanet is to be 
revived in favour of the present baronet, 
the grandson of the last earl. An old 
Cornish baronetecy has been kept in 
the same way; and not many years have 
elapsed since the natural son of an earl 
was created a baron. The Shaftesburys, 
too, kept house in Aldersgate Street, 
where the Chancellor Shaftesbury kept 
the seals. There dwelt the philosophic 
lord who remarked on one occasion that 
all men of sense were of one religion; but 
when a lady pressed him to name the reli- 
gion in question, he informed her that that 
was what men of sense never told. 
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Lord Chancellors, aye dukes, have — one 
duke, at lea:t, has—lived in Aldersgate 
Street. But the Duke of Lauderdale, after 
all, was not the equal of such earls as the 
old Earls Percy. There were nobles of 
far higher race than any we have named, 
except the Percys, who glorified Alders- 
gate Street —the Nevills, Earls of West- 
moreland, that splendid race who had ia 
them the blood of John o’ Gaunt, whose 
daughter Joan married Ralph, the first 
earl. Ralph and Joan had one-and-twenty 
children. Whether the christenings of any 
of the illustrious babies set wine flowing 
in Aldersgate Street, we cannot say. 
What we do know is, that the youngest 
of them was born in the North. She was 
Cicely, the White Rose of Raby, and be- 
came the wife of Richard, Duke of York, 
and the mother of two kings — Edward 
IV. and Richard III. When the latter 
prince, before he was king, lived in Bish- 
opsgate Street (at Crosby Place), he prob- 
ably often invited his mother to dine; and 
we may fancy the Duchess of York riding 
along Uheapside, or the Duke of Glouces- 
ter — with his arms crossed, like Edmund 
Kean in that character — strolling up Al- 
dersgate Street, to invite his mother to 
come and see his new campany of players 
act in Crosby Hall. Or we may fancy 
them standing amicably together, watch- 
ing the progress of the chapel which good 
Richard was adding to Allhallows’ Church. 
Or we may follow them riding side by side 
along Holborn, on their way to have a 
day’s hawking on Richard’s pretty manor 
at Notting Hill. The sixth and last Nevill 
Earl of Westmoreland had to escape from 
Aldersgate, and leave all his possessions 
there and in the North to the despoilers. 
He forfeited all by his attainder in 4570, 
in which year he hurried to the Low Coun- 
tries, where he lived meanly and miserably 
till old age carried him off. At that period 
there was a family of Fanes, or Vanes, in 
Kent, the head of which had a long purse 
and some pride. He looked at the palace 
in Aldersgate Street and at the estates in 
the county of Durham, and the latter he 
preferred and purchased. In about half a 
century the old title was restored in the 
person of Frances Fane, whose mother 
was a Nevill. Since then a dozen earls of 
the later line have enjoyed the title, and 
sent down whatever of the John-o’ Gaunt 
blood they may have had in them. These 
earls have, however, suffered in dignity, 
like their predeeessors the Nevills. The 
latter lost the land title by attainder; the 
fortune of the Fanes has been absorbed by 
the turf. 
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Let us go eastward. As we reach Aus- 
tinfriars we begin to speculate on the 
changes it has undergone since religious 
brotherhoods and noble peers lived on that 
spot. If the first Paulet who was Marquis 
of Winchester could revisit the pale 
glimpses of the moon in Austinfriars, he 
would not know the place again. A good 
deal of it was lost in his grandson’s time 
— that third marquis, who, besides the son 
and three daughters he had by his wife, 
the daughter of Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham, left four natural sons by a Mistress 
Lambert, all of whom became knights. 
They were Sirs William, John, Hector, 
and Hercules. The Marquis had them at 
his house in Austinfriars, and he sent 
them thence joyous enough, with leases 
of lands for a hundred years, worth nearly 
£4000 per annum. They long retained, 
and perhaps in the locality are still known 
by, the name of Bastard lands. In the 
olden days the term was not an offensive 
one. Legitimate and illegitimate children 
recognized kinsmanship. A poet even de- 
fined differences in degree of such per- 
sons. He divided them into Manser, No- 
thus, and Spurius, allotting each as fol- 
lows: 


** Manseribus scortum, Notho meechus dedit or- 
tum : 
Ut seges e spica, sic Spurius est ab amica.”’ 


If Austinfriars has changed, how much 
more so has Clerkenwell! At the bottom 
of some of its courts may still be seen a 
house, which was evidently built for con- 
templation of the magnificent view which 
was once to be enjoyed there. The old 
_Earls of Ailesbury were far more magnifi- 
cently housed in Clerkenwell than their 
descendants, the marquises, have been in 
Grosvenor Square. Earls are now no 
more to be looked for in Clerkenwell than 
bishops in Shoe Lane. Above two hun- 
dred years have elapsed since Dolben was 
the last of the Bishops of Bangor who 
dwelt in that London thoroughfare. The 
episcopal palace stood on the site on which 
the Messrs. Bentley subsequently had 
their printing-office. So, Earls of Suffolk 
and Barons Willoughby of Eresby had 
their mansions and gardens in Barbican, 
where now humble tradesmen expose their 
wares, and chiefly tempt buyers who are 
in lack of garments. But the noblest hu- 
man creature that ever had home in Barbi- 
can was a man above titles —Jvohn Milton. 
The poet was engaged in setting in order 
his new house in Barbican, while his wife 
remained with a friend, waiting that the 
home should be ready for her reception. 
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How many places in and out of the City 
has not Milton made illustrious! He was 
in Bartholomew Close, hiding till the Act 
of Oblivion came out; and all that was 
mortal of him lies, with his father’s dust, 
in old Cripplegate Churchyarl. That 
ancient Grub Street which is now called by 
the poet’s name, to commemorate his adja- 
cent Bunhill residenc:, still exists; that is 
to say, it exists as a man may be said to 
exist who has been deprived of every limb 
which he could lose, and yet live. The 
corner houses of M.lton Street belong to 
ancient London. They are old enough, 
and evidently were once grand enough, to 
have had bevies of ladies and joyous com- 
pany of lords banqueting and lovemaking 
beneath the roof, long before the houses 
of less dignity in the street were possessed 
by the hired rhymers and minstrels. Any 
one who is curious to see a genuine bit of 
our old metropolis should hasten to look 
at houses in either of which Fox the mar- 
tyrologist may have lived. He certainly 
lived in Grub Street, and may have resid- 
ed in one of the corner houses still intact. 
« Hasten ’’ is the word, for Old London is 
rapidly disappearing, It was only as yester- 
day that there still stood on Tower Hill 
the house to which the Lords Balmerino 
and Kilmarnock were conveyed from the 
Tower, and where they were prepared for 
the scaffold, which was erected adjacent 
to the house. Not many months ago, you 
might still ascend the breakneck steps into 
Green Arbour Court, which poor Gold- 
smith had so often ascended or descended 
when he wished to avoid the opposite gate- 
way between the court and the Old Buai- 
ley. The London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway has swept away three-fourths of 
the court, and necks are no more in jeop- 
ardy from the classical steps. So, again, 
what is Queen Victoria Street not guilty 
of in this respect! Fancy Archbishop a 
Becket looking for the sign which distin- 
guished his father’s house in Cheapside _ 
the “ Becquet,” or “ Woodpecker ” — and 
failing to find it, attempting to make his 
way by the old paths to the river-bank, 
and coming to helpless confusion and be- 
wildering reliance on “ X. L. 64” in Queen 
Victoria Street! 

As we pass and repass the streets, look 
into alleys which exist, and search un- 
successfully for many which have passe 
away, there seem to arise around us and 
to accompany us the spirits of those who 
once sojourned within the city-walls, and 
whose magnificent style of living has no 
comparison in even the palaces where sov- 
ereigns keep their state in these simpler 
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times. Among those, there was scarcely 
a noble who made the citizens stare more 
astonishedly at his approved profusion 
than the Earl of Warwick. 

Warwick Lane is one of the old-fash- 
ionable London localities which has nearly 
altogether disappeared. It formed the 
site of the house and gardens of the 
haughty Earls of Warwick. The gardens 
became those of the College of Physicians ; 
prisoners on the east side of Old Newgate 
could easily look through their windows 
and converse with the gardeners. The 
grand days of the locality were those when 
the Warwick Earls housed there. The 
mansion was as large as a barrack. Six 
hundred men in scarlet liveries, with the 
rugged staff embroidered on front and 
back, were their lord’s retinue. No won- 
der that six oxen were eaten there at one 
breakfast! Nor was that all; household 
servants of the lowest degree, and people 
coming on business, took their meals in 
adjacent taverns, in every one of which 
was the Earl of Warwick’s meat. “He 
that had any acquaintance in that house,” 
says Stowe, “might have there so much 
of sodden and roast meat as he could prick 
and carry upon a long dagger.” 

Compare this with the little quiet house 
in St. James’s with the brass plate on the 
door bearing the name of the Earl, as if 
he were a professional man — how great is 
the difference! But the calmer way of life 
is perhaps the happier, as many a noble, 
keeping house in London, has found, when 
the discovery was useless to him. In some 
cases the city streets owe less to lords 
than to humbler persons of a really nobler 
quality. 

Perhaps Bread Street, Cheapside, is as 
illustrious a street as any in London. 
Even now, a visitor may look into it, and 
confess that the Earls of Wiltshire and the 
Dukes of Buckingham were not the most 
famous of its inhabitants. The last of the 
earls died childless. The three ducal Staf- 
fords came to violent ends; Humfrey was 
slain at Northampton, Henry was behead- 
ed, and Edward, his son, suffered the 
same hard fate. About half a century 
after his death, the last male representa- 
tive of the great Duke was born. He was 
refused the inheritance of his family hon- 
ours on the ground of his poverty. He 
sank into obscurity, bearing the name of 
Fludd; and hanging about the Bread 
Street where his ancestors had lived in 
aga magnificence, he died a beggar. 

e may fancy the spirits of Chaucer and 
of Occlive looking into the old street, 
where once was held the joyous club of 
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Henry the Fourth’s time, called “La Cour 
de, Bonne Compagnie,” of which both men 
are said to have been members. This was 
the proto-club of England, and it could 
ha¥e had no more illustrious member than 
Chaucer, one of the noblest of Londoners. 
But Bread Street is still more ennobled. 
There are several places within or close 
adjacent to the City, where we seem to 
meet bodily, as it were, with Milton; but 
nowhere do we come upon him with more 
sympathy than in Bread Street, where 
he was born in December 1608. The 
“ Spread Eagle ” — the Milton crest — dis- 
tinguished the house of his father, the 
scrivener. Dwelling-places were not then 
numbered; but men had ceased to be 
called, as & Becket was, from the sign of 
the house in which he was born. The 
Bread Street of to-day (there is not much 
of that) resembles no more the Bread 
Street of the days of Milton’s father, 
than it does that of the time when the 
Staffords and others dwelt in palaces 
there surrounded by gardens, before mer- 
chants, and then innkeepers, occupied the 
ground. 

As Spread Eagle Court, Bread Street, 
served down to our own times as a memo- 
rial of Milton and the family armorial 
bearings, so Duck’s Foot Lane, near Up- 
per Thames Street, is believed to have 
been a similar memorial of the time when 
the De la Poles, Dukes of Suffolk, held rich 
possessions in the neighbourhood. The 
lane, it is suggested, was first called 
Duke’s Foot Lane, a name given to the 
private path by which he could pass to 
his own mansion in Suffolk Lane. The 
latter has become ennobled by that once 
renowned educational institution, Mer-’ 
chant Taylors’ School. The De la Poles, 
who lived sumptuously in Suffolk Lane, 
rose from merchants to be near the 
throne; and they fell into mere respecta- 
bility, but comparative safety, after Suf- 
folk Lane and all other possessions had 
been forfeited. A lucky loan of one thou- 
sand pounds made by William de la Pole, 
merchant and mayor of Kingston-on-Hull, 
to Edward III.— who was, so to speak, in 
pawn at Antwerp— lifted William to 
honours and fortune, which his successors 
can hardly be said to have enjoyed. 
They were not for ever —it may be said 
that they were seldom —leading the 
revels in Suffolk Lane. Of the earls, the 
first died in exile, the second in camp, and 
the third fell at Agincourt. The brother 
of this third De la Pole was William, the 
first of the Dukes of Suffolk. It was to 
his keeping that Charles Duke of Orleans, 
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‘poet and prince, taken prisoner at Agin- 
court, was consigned. Thirteen shillings 
and fourpenée a day, allotted for the 
prisoner's keep would not go far towards 
maintaining a duke in the present day; 
but the shillings which the Duke spent in 
the City would be represented now by 
nearly as many pounds, and doubtless all 
Thames Street rejoiced at the liberal way 
in which the money was spent. The in- 
habitants rejoiced, too, when this Duke of 
Suffolk married Alice, the granddaughter 
of Chaucer, and for the second time a 
widow — now of a late Earl of Salisbury. 
This was the Suffolk, too, with whom 
the glory of Suffolk Lane passed away. 
He was beheaded at sea. His son, Duke 
John, died of grief at the ruin of his fam- 
ily ; and yet he may have thought that the 
City had never seen such glory as he was 
likely to bring to it, after his marriage 
with Elizabeth Plantagenet, sister of Ed- 
ward IV. and Richard III. The eldest 
‘son of this marriage (John de la Pole) was 
thought of by Richard for his successor as 
King of England; but the Battle of Stoke, 
at which Richard’s nephew was slain, fight- 
ing against Henry VII., prevented Eng- 
Jand from chronicling the reign of a John 
the Second. John’s brother Edmund, 
known as Earl of Suffolk, was the fugitive 
whom Spain, with almost as little honour 
and honesty then as she has now, basely 
surrendered to Henry VII., who murdered 
him on the scaffold to get rid of a possible 
pretender to the crown. Edmund had 
three brothers surviving him: Richard, 
who fought under France against Eng- 
land; and Humphrey and Edward, who 
were quiet scholars at Cambridge, and 
published no pretensions even to be lords 
of Suffolk Lane. Edward attained no 
higher dignity than Archdeacon of Rich- 
mond, in Yorkshire. Humphrey died 
without a history. The name of a lane in 
the City, if the lane still exists as we write, 
is all the memorial left of the brilliant for- 
tunes and the gloomy fate of the once 
powerful family of De la Pole! 

That family ennobled Suffolk Lane. It 
sufficed for a lady alone to glorify Puddle 
Dock. In that place once stood a mansion 
inhabited by no less distinguished a per- 
sonage than the Lady Arabella Stuart, the 
first-cousin of James [., and so near to the 
crown besides, as a descendant of Henry 
VIi. that James, unable to get rid of her 
by the scaffold, killed her by slow degrees 
and long confinement in the Tower. en 
Arabella lived in Puddle Dock, it was, of 
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iature-portrait painters which died out with 
Sir William Ross — photography having 
barred all further succession — might be 
seen going proudly to Puddle Dock to paint 
the portrait of that semi-royal lady. Some- 
times he had to return disappointed, the vi- 
vacious Arabella having gone off to her dis- 
tant country-house at Chelsea, without let- 
ting Hilliard know of her absence. It was 
near Puddle Dock that Shakespeare’s Lon- 
don house stood, which he left to the best- 
loved of his children, Susannah Hall. The 
fashion of the place waned; but as late 
as the reign of Charles II. it had its ad- 
mirers. When Clodpate, in Shadwell’s 
comedy “Epsom Wells,” refers to Lon- 
don as “that stinking town!” Lucia ex- 
claims: “That stinking town! I had 
rather be Countess of Puddle Dock than 
Queen of Sussex ! ” 

From Puddle Dock to the Tower was, 
in the olden time, the chosen abiding-place 
of noble personages. There were build- 
ings there so magnificent in their solidity 
and age, that the common people, who had 
no doubt about Julius Cesar having been 
in London, ascribed them all to that illus- 
trious stranger. When the native princes 
of Wales came up to the metropolis, they 
were superbly housed in this locality. The 
fact. was long kept in memory by the pop- 
ular name given to the place — Petty 
Wales. In like manner, Scotland Yard, 
now head-quarters of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice, has its name from the circumstance 
of its having once been the spot where 
Scottish princes dwelt, on their repairing 
to London, on business or pleasure. Keep- 
ing closer, as we wish to confine ourselves 
to the City, we must not omit to mention 
Little Britain. The Earls or Dukes of 
Brittany, when they were intimately con- 
nected with this Greater Britain, resided 
in that vicinity to Aldersgate. When 
those great personages ceased to live there 
occasionally, and to gather fashionable 
crowds around them, the place fell into 
the hands of the sellers of old books. The 
shops were morning and afternoon clubs 
where scholars and wits, and the book- 
sellers themselves, as witty and scholarly 
as their visitors, made the day pass glori- 
ously, while business went on none the less 
briskly. Earls and bishops and other 
members of the higher classes long con- 
tinued to resort to Little Britain, though 
they may not have had dwelling-houses 
there. It was in *or near Little Britain 
that Izaak Walton met Bishop Sanderson 
in sad-coloured clothes. The prelate had 


course, a fashionable locality. Hilliard, | been looking for books, and was glad to 


the first of that noble line of 


nglish min- have a gossip with Izaak. 


They stood 
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talking in the street, till wind-and rain 
drove them for shelter beneath a_pent- 
house. They were driven thence by in- 
crease of the storm, and they found genial 
shelter in “a cleanly house,’’ where they 
had bread and cheese and ale, as they sat 
and continued their conversation by a 
good fire! We all know how Walton 
could talk, and we may judge of Sander- 
son’s gifts by the double testimony of 
Izaak and King Charles. When Sander- 
son, as chaplain to that unlucky king, used 
to preach before him, Charles once said: 
“I carry my ears to hear other preachers, 
but I carry my conscience to hear Mr. San- 
derson, and to act accordingly.” Before 
that time, Sanderson was only Rector of 
Boothby Pagnell. Walton described him 
and his charge in these words: “ His par- 
ish, his patron, and he lived together in a 
religious love and a continued quietness.” 
Quaint must have been the gossip of the 
bishop and the Fleet Street hosier and an- 
gler. But what would now be said if the 
world were told that the present Bishop 
of London and even such an accomplished 
fisherman as Mr. John Bright, had been, 
any night or day in the year, drinking 
their ale, eating their crust of bread and 
cheese, and gossiping over the fire, at any 
tavern within the most refined part of the 
metropolitan district? 

But even still more fruitful of good 
results was the accidental visit of the 
Earl of Dorset to the once aristocratic 
Little Britain. He went thither, like 
Bishop Sanderson, in search of books to 
his taste; and it was while they were 
being looked out for him that the earl, by 
the merest chance, took up a volume which 
happened to lie before him. Dorset 
opened the book, and his eye fell upon 
passages which arrested his attention, and 
excited in him the utmost delight. He 
bought the work. He had never heard of 
it, but there was something in this “ Para- 
dise Lost,” by one John Milton, which 
induced him to think he had discovered a 
treasure. “If your lordship,” said the 
bookseller, “can say anything in favour 
of the book, after reading it, I shall be 
glad, for the copies lie on hand, like waste 
paper.’ .My lord did read, did like, and 
did talk of this marvellous poem — which 
is now much more talked of than read. 
He sent it to Dryden, and Dryden re- 
turned it with the remark, “ This man cuts 
us all out, and the ancients too!” 

Old Fashion and present Fact present 
themselves to our mind as we pass through 
Throgmorton Street. It acquired its name 
from Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, the poison- 
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ing of whom is as naturally laid to Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, as the desecration of 
churches is charged on Oliver Cromwell. 
In an earlier period of the locality, Sir 
Thomas Cromwell, desiring to live like a 
noble — which even the earldom of Essex 
could not make him — built himself a 
stately mansion here, with a garden run- 
ning northward. The garden was not 
spacious enough for either his mind or 
body. It abutted on the garden-grounds 
in which stood humbler houses than his 
own, and these Sir Thomas coveted, to do 
as he pleased with. Sir Thomas was 
quite as high-handed a man as his master, 
as the sequel showed. A host of diggers 
and delvers and builders suddenly took 
possession of the place. They lifted Sir 
Thomas’s pales, and struck them in two- 
and-twenty feet farther north, taking so 
much of other men’s land, without caring 
to ask their consent and without any fear 
of their displeasure. A house stood in 
their way: it was that of the father of 
Stowe the chronicler, and it stood in a 
pretty garden, close to Cromwell’s pales. 
While the owner was absent, Cromwell's 
men lifted this house out of the ground, 
placed rollers under it, and moved it above 
a score of feet northward. When old 
Stowe returned home, his house and gar- 
den seemed to have been turned round. 
So did the old man’s head; but when that 
recovered from the confusion into which it 
was temporarily thrown, he went to the 
surveyors of the work, and begged to know 
by what right they had moved his house 
and cut off a full half of his garden. While 
the navvies of that day drew their line, cut 
their trench, laid a foundation, and built 
thereon a high brick wall, the surveyors 
told Stowe that they had done what they 
had done because their master, Sir Thomas, 
had commanded them so todo. “No man 
durst go to argue the matter,” says the son 
of the despoiled; “but each man lost his 
land, and my father paid his whole rent, 
which was 6s. 6d. a year, for that half 
which was left.’’ Stowe speaks of his own 
knowledge, and assigns as one of his 
reasons for so speaking (having both the 
rise and fall of Cromwell in his mind), to 
remind good folk “that the sudden rising 
of some men causeth them in some matters 
to forget themselves.” 

Old Stowe’s rent multiplied by twenty, 
for its present equivalent, does not seem 
high. In the present day, the value of 
that very same land, and indeed of land in 
the City generally, is arbitrary; there is 
no standard valuation. It is not long since 
the Corporation of London bought the 
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ground-rent. of the Mansion House at 
thirty-three years’ purchase. In one part 
of Lombard Street, land was lately being 
sold at twenty pounds per foot, while in 
another part land of the same quality was 
being bought at fifty-five pounds per foot. 
Many are the illustrations of fancy and 
speculative prices being asked and given 
for land, the old-fashionable occupiers of 
which never dreamed of, as they kept their 
state where merchants now have their 
counting-houses. Very few years have 
elapsed since a speculator waited on the 
owner of certain houses in the City, and 
offered him ten thousand pounds for the 
whole. The offer was refused. A second 
cane appeared; he offered twelve 
thousand pounds, and his offer and money 
were accepted. After this bargain was 
concluded, Speculator No. 1 reappeared to 
renew negotiations. Being told that the 
affair was closed, he found out the pur- 
chaser, reopened the business, and after 
much conference he bought for twenty 
thousand pounds what he might have had 
originally for half the money! Speculator 
No. 2 thus made the pretty profit of eight 
thousand pounds, with much ease and to 
his perfect satisfaction. 

There is a more recent and perhaps a 
more singular instance of these speculative 
bargains: property being both bought and 
sold, and money being put into instead of 
being taken from the pocket throughout 
each stage of the process, except the final 
one. In one of the large city thorough- 
fares, where several fine old wrecks of 
mansions testify to the pristine splendour 
of the scene, a block of those ancient seats 
of grandeur was to be sold. A purchaser 

resented himself; we will call him Alpha. 
His offer of ten thousand pounds was taken, 
and the money was to be paid within a 
certain number of days. On his way home 
Alpha meets Beta, and informs him of 
what he had bought, but not of the price 
paid. “Do you mean to keep the proper- 
ty, orsellit?’’ asked Beta. “Idon’t mind 
parting with it for twenty thousand 
— answered Alpha. Beta tried a 
ittle fencing; but he knew the value of 
the property, and he ultimately gave the 
sumd@emanded for it. A day or two after, 
Gammifeceives a note from Beta, to state 
that he ha certain houses and land in his 
possession, Which he is half-inclined to 
part with; will Gamma go and look at it 
for himself, ai4 make an offer if he is in- 
clined to purdiase ? Gamma went; his 

ractised eye sa¥ the value of what was 

r sale, and the future profit that could 
be made out of it, Gamma and Beta had 
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tough discussion over the matter; but the 
result was that the former agreed to give 
thirty-five thousand pounds for Beta’s 
property, which he was half inclined to 
partfrom! Thus far all went on in a busi- 
nesslike way. Alpha gave his cheque to 
the original seller for ten thousand pounds, 
and took Beta’s for double the money; 
while Beta received Gamma’s cheque for 
thirty-five thousand pounds, and pocketed 
the difference. All these transactions 
were accomplished in about a week or ten 
days. After a little further lapse of time 
Beta meets Gamma, and sympathetically 
asks, “What are you going to do with 
that property?” “Well,” replies Gamma, 
in a cool indifferent sort of way, “on sec- 
ond thoughts, I didn’t care about keeping 
it; and so I have let it go, at a sacrifice ! ” 
“ Would it be impertinent to ask what you 
call a sacrifice?” “Not at all,” was the 
frank reply of candid Gamma. “I let it 
go dirt cheap, considering its real value! 

was satisfied with obtaining fifty thou- 
sand pounds forit!” “Oh! were you 
really ?” gasped Beta; “delighted to hear 
it! I told you you would make your 
money out of the purchase, when you 
bought the property of me.” “ Have you 
any more to seJl?”’ asked Gamma. The 
last was, in fact, well-content with the way 
he turned his bargain. Beta laughed, and 
expressed himself satisfied too. He hur- 
ried off to Alpha, and said to him, “ Now 
that the business is closed and done be- 
tween you and me, will you tell me what 
was the original price you paid for the 
property you sold me?” “ With all the 
pleasure in life,” answered Alpha. “I 
gave ten thousand pounds for it.” —“ Now 
I'll tell you something in return. You 
know I gave you double that sum. I sold 
at a profit of fifteen thousand pounds to 
Gamma, of whom old Delta has purchased 
it for fifty thousand!” Alpha had reaped 
cent. per cent., but his heart sank within 
him. He calculated the harvest he might 
have gathered, and became depressed and 
altogether out of tune. A fixed but not a 
— melancholy seems to enshroud 

im; and when he is asked for a subscrip- 
tion that may help to alleviate some wide- 
spreading devastation, he smiles a sad 
smile, shakes his head slowly, and apolo- 
getically remarks, “Have you forgotten 
that I lost forty thousand pounds in a 
speculation some time ago?” He is posi- 
tive to this day, that if he had met Delta 
first, instead of only doubling his outlay, 
as he had done by encountering Beta, he 
would have multiplied it by five. He for- 
got his real gain in his hypothetical loss, 
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and ever since he has refused to be com- 
forted. 

It would require a volume, and a large 
one, to point out all the spots in the City 
which were once the seats of fashion and 
of fashionable people. We have suggested 
a few only, our space not permitting more. 
The course of Fashion has set in westward. 
There was a time when the proper thin 
to do was to “ride in a coach” round — 
round Covent Garden. Fora time after 
that now melancholy-looking thoroughfare, 
Tavistock Street, was built, Fashion took 
such possession of it that the block of car- 
riages in the afternoon was worse than 
anything to be witnessed in that way, at 
the highest of the season, in Hyde Park. 
Bond Street succeeded, till Regent Street 
ousted Bond Street from the proud pre- 
eminence. The nobleman who now lives 
most to the eastward is the Duke of North- 
umberland. A duke in the Strand seems 
infra dig. ; but when the Strand was really 
the open strand of the then silvery 
Thames, dukes and earls were by no 
means uncommon there. It is not very 
many years since we had a king and 
queen living nearer to Temple Bar than 
the Duke of Northumberland. It must be 
confessed that the royal pair were of a 
fishy quality. They were the King and 
Queen of the Sandwich Islands, and they 
lived in the hotel at the corner of Adam 
Street, Adelphi. On their first visit to the 
theatre, Covent Garden, bills printed on 
satin lay in their box. The royal pair 
took them for silk pocket-handkerchiefs, 
provided for them as a delicate sort of at- 
tention, and they put them to present use 
accordingly. 

There are many persons living, who are 
not in the sere or yellow leaf, who remem- 
ber that the Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
heir to the throne of England, had her 
first wedded home with her husband, 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, in 
Oxford Street. The bridegroom, previous 
to the marriage, had lived in humble lodg- 
ings over the shop of a London oilman. 
But Oxford Street, for a royal young pair, 
standing, as we may say, within the very 
shadow of the throne, does seem a queer 

lace wherein to build a new marriage- 

ower. The house, it must be said, was 
(and is) at the extreme south-west corner 
of Oxford Street, from which it stands 
back. Camelford House, as it was called, 
has now an entrance from Park Lane —to 
take it out of the vulgar dominion; but 
the old entrance from Oxford Street is 
still seen in the walled-up structure where 
once stood the gates, exactly opposite 
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Quebec Street. In very early days young 
English princes lived at Stepney. In the 
days of the Prince Regent his daughter 
lived in Oxford Street. The extreme east 
and the extreme western street no longer 
belong to royal or fashionable London. 


From The Spectator. 
THE QUEEN OF THE FRENCH.* 


THE list of Bourbon memoirs which the 
last few years have furnished to the stu- 
dents of the great European catastrophes 
of our and our fathers’ generation is com- 
pleted by. this very lucid and interesting 
volume. That it suggests matter of pres- 
ent political interest is shown by the first 
edition having sold out so rapidly that 
when a few days after publication a copy 
was inquired for on behalf of the Spectator, 
it had to be produced from M. Levy’s 
private table; there were none left on the 
shelves of that immense publishing house. 
We doubt not that the book will be re- 
ceived with interest in England, where the 
grand and somewhat austere figure of the 
aged Queen of the French so long sur- 
vived, amidst the respect of all men. 

Her birth carries us back to far-away 
days. She was born at Naples in 1782, 
her mother being daughter to Maria 
Theresa, and sister to Marie Antoinette; 
Queen Caroline is not pleasantly renowned 
in England, having been mixed up with 


Nelson in certain regrettable — of 
his great career. Upon these M. Trognon 
touches with a fearless pen. He shares 


Louis Philippe’s opinion of his mother-in- 
law, and does not hesitate to say so. For 
the rest, he does justice to certain good 
and even great qualities. She was a good 
wife to a weak husband, and a devoted 
mother to a numerous offspring; she had 
plenty of ability and, it may be presumed, 
a general desire to do her duty as queen. 
But she hated the French volution, 
which had tortured- and then murdered 
her sister, and she was unscrupulous and 
despotic in her opposition, plotting and 
ordering with a desperation which brought 
her schemes tonaught. She had Napoleon 
on one side of her, and the cool, determined 
diplomatists of England on the other. 
Her career ended in her being ignomini- 
ously dismissed from Sicily by order of 
the English Ambassador; and she went 
to end her days with her nephew at Vienna. 


* Vie de Marie Amélie, Reine des Francais. Par 
M. Auguste Trognon. Paris. Michel Levy Fréres. 
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Not long before hér death she wrote to 
her daughter the Duchess of Geuoa that 
her life was over. “I am no longer an 
object of interest to any save a few old 
women who never stir from home, but 
who yet do come out to look at the 
last surviving child of the great Maria 
Theresa.” 

But whatever her political sins, she 
brought up her children carefully, and the 
Princess Amélia was a well taught, orderly, 
quiet little girl. The King her father 
—_ her whenever he could get a chance. 

early eighty years after, the aged Queen 
used to talk, at Twickenham, of being 
taken in her father’s hunting parties near 
Caserta, and of the delight they gave her. 
Her youth knew one great pleasure; a 
long visit paid to Vienna in 1800. Of the 
ten children of the great Empress only 
two survived; Queen Caroline and the 
Archduchess Elizabeth, abbess of Inn- 
spriick ; but the Emperor Leopold had left 
eight sons, and two of these were married 
to the Princess Amélia’s own sisters. 
Eight nice handsome young cousins, one 
of whom had a romantic habit of wander- 
ing beneath her windows, were enough to 
make the time pass pleasantly to the best 
behaved young princess. It was the Arch- 
duke Antoine who showed so marked a 
preference ; but he was destined for the 
Church, and the youthful courtship came 
to nothing. One cannot help thinking 
that this peculiarly tranquil and conscien- 
tious nature would have been happier 
wedded to an Austrian Archduke than to 
the uneasy fate of the Duke of Orleans. 

Yet her marriage to the latter was 
purely one of choice. When first they 
met, the Royal family of Naples was living 
in a sort of provincial exile at Palermo, 
Naples being in the hands of Bonaparte; 
while the Duke of Orleans was only a 
cousin, regarded with peculiar disfavour, 
at the equally exiled Court of France. 
The Princess was twenty-seven, the Duke 
ten or twelve years older, and they seem 
to have been quite determined to marry 
each other very soon after their acquaint- 
ance began. It was not quite easy; for 
the Duke was in bad odour for liberalism, 
and certain authorities of the Neapolitan 
Court tried to turn the scales against him. 
But the Princess declared she would enter 
a convent if the marriage were forbidden, 
and on the 25th of November, 1809, she 
became the wife of Louis Philippe. The 
student of human nature may well wonder 
what quality in the Duke’s nature won for 
him an affection which was in its way ro- 
mantic, and never seems to have flagged 
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for forty years. Whenever in her private 
diaries the wife mentions the husband, it is 
always with a touch of profound and even 
ceremonious allegiance. She calls him “the 
best of husbands,” and on the ovcasion of 
his eldest son’s death, “ that venerable and 
unfortunate father.” 

She held unswervingly to him under 
— circumstances which cannot but have 

een painful and disagreeable to her, a most 
Catholic Bourbon. She had great affection 
for Charles X.; she dearly loved her first 
cousin, the Duchesse d’Angouléme; but 
the Citizen King was her lord and her 
king, and to him she sacrificed all her rela- 
tions with them, not so far as we are al- 
lowed to know, ever looking back, except 
on the occasion of the Duchesse d’An- 
gouléme’s death in 1851, when she seems 
to have felt acutely that her place was not 
by her dying cousin’s bed-side. 

We will honestly state the principal im- 
pression made upon us by this memoir, for 
the life of the parents could not but pow- 
erfully influence the sons, and those sons are 
prominent amidst the powers and chances 
of the future of Europe. It seems to us 
that Louis Philippe to a certain extent 
misunderstood the principles of the Revo- 
lutionary party, and that his short reign, 
with its disastrous ending, proved his mis- 
take. In this life of his devoted wife we 
see him from the fir:t an object of in- 
stinctive suspicion to the elder Bourbons: 
and this suspicion he did not exactly de- 
serve, for he was unquestionably a good 
man in the common sense of the word, and 
we, for one, do not. believe he plotted 
against his cousins. But when after 1815, 
he returned to France and settled at the 
Palais Royal, he allowed himself to be in 
some sort the centre of the opposition, and 
the impression rests on our minds, though 
we are unable to cite texts to support it, 
that he did not bear himself towards the 
authorities at the Tuileries in such 4 man- 
ner as to induce them to listen to him. 
The fifteen years of the Restoration were 
all-important years for France. Men of 
the most brilliant ability were coming into 
notice both in the political and the relig- 
ous and literary spheres. It was then that 
Thiers and Guizot, Lamartine, Victor 
Hugo, Dupanloup, and Montalembert were 
all young, — they, and many another such 
as they, whom France can show no more. 
We believe that a great and healthy ac- 
tivity then reigned in the country, and 
that the antagonism of the two parties 
might have been reduced to strong con- 
stitutional opposition. It is true that the 
second of the two legitimate Kings was a 
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man, not so much intellectually bigoted, as 
naturally incapable of understanding any 
sort of monarchy but a pious paternal 
rule. Granted. But he was already very 
old when he was driven away, and his heir 
was a boy of ten. It seems, looking back, 
as if a little patience, a little willingness to 
let the old type wear out by sheer force of 
time, might have saved France all that ’48 
and the Empire have wrought of woe. 
And we cannot but think that the next of 
kin to the Crown lacked a due sense of the 
importance of not breaking with national 
tradition, unless he were willing to give 
his whole strength to establishing Repub- 
lican institutions. We think that he erred, 
in practical policy, when he sent one son 
after another to take his seat on the 
benches of a public college, against the 
strong remonstrance of Louis XVIII. Ab- 
stractedly it might have been the best 
thing for the boys (though Louis Philippe 
himself had had an excellent private educa- 
tion), but it was not the best move in the 
very delicate and difficult circumstances 
of monarchy in France. We refer our 
readers to Marie Amélie’s remarkable and 
touching letter to the King on this head, 
as one of the many proofs of the way in 
which her judgment swayed to that of her 
husband. In short, our feeling is this, — 
ither the monarchy was worth preserving, 
or it was not. If not, then Republican in- 
stitutions should have been at once in- 
augurated in 1830. If it were, then the 
Duke of Orleans should have been scrupu- 
lously careful amidst a singularly romantic 
and excitable people such as the French, 
not to break down in any one particular 
the prestige of the Crown. He took a 
middle course, and lost apparently all 
chance of influencing the Court to wiser 
counsels. We do not say he ever pos- 
sessed much chance, for he was the son of 
Egalité and under suspicion; but still 
something he might have done, blessed as 
he was with a wife who in herself vas ac- 
ceptable to all. When the great crash 
came he suffered himself to be pushed on 
to the vacant throne by the moderate Lib- 
erals (such, at least, is the view of his con- 
duct distinctly put forward by M. Trog- 
non), who hoped thus to save France from 
the Revolution. He found that throne, 
indeed, a bed of thorns. He worked un- 
ceasingly for eighteen years, during which 
he had plot after plot to put down. Thir- 
teen times was his own life directly at- 
tempted, till at last his wife made up her 
mind never to leave Paris without him. 
She refused to go and see her dear daugh- 
ter, the Queen of the Belgians, lest Louis 
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Philippe should be assassinated in her ab- 
sence. Assuredly the middle course he 
had sincerely tried to take was one un- 
suited to the genius of the people. He 
was no William of Orange, nor was there 
in France that untouched noble class or 
that coarse, hard-headed squirearchy so 
wonderfully described by Thackeray, on 
whom our first Hanoverian Georges 
founded their constitutional throne. At 
the close of his life, when once more an 
exile in England, Louis Philippe uttered 
one of those pregnant sentences in which 
men sum up their experience of their own 
mistakes. Said he, “In France all is pos- 
sible, the Republic, the Bonapartes, the 
Comte de Chambord, my grandson, 
all is possible; but nothing will be perma- 
nent, car ils ont tud le respect.” His flight 
in 1848 is told from his own diary; we do 
not wonder that his daughter felt its un- 
dignified details acutely. It reads to us 
like a quaint nemesis upon the Citizen 
King’s systematic lowering of the historic 
and poetic nimbus around the throne, that 
he should be welcomed on board the Eng- 
lish ship which took him off from Havre 
by the captain’s feigning words, “ How are 
you, Uncle?” Republican institutions 
may be glorious aids to human develop- 
ment when based upon such corner stones 
as a Washington, or a Lafayette, and built 
up with men who bear the Pilgrim Fathers’ 
names. But a monarchy of a thousand 
years, identified with all the moral and 
material growth of a people, is a grand 
thing also. If it is a symbolic fiction, it is 
a fiction which has had the use and force 
of a sublime reality, and its trappings are 
as the mask and buskins in which the 
heroes of the ancient drama subdued the 
wondering crowd. Compromise between 
these two ideas is only possible within 
very narrow limits, and that delicate line 
was over stepped by the “ Citizen King.” 

To us his loving wife is the grander 
figure of the two. In her singleminded- 
ness she managed always to be the pious, 
conscientious, painstaking Christian which 
so many women of her race have been, 
and yet to be to him the one friend who 
in her grave simplicity seems never to 
have thought him wrong. Both are passed 
away where all the harass of their royal 
blood, and the cruel responsibilities it 
entailed, can never vex them more. 

We have only space to indicate the 
many interesting episodes of this book like 
the story of the marriage of the Princess 
Louise to King Leopold, and her death, 
which, writes one of her brothers, tore with 
grief “that ordinarily so cold husband.” 
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The account of the fatal accident to the 
young Duke of Orleans, always called 
“Chartres” at home, is told by his own 
sad mother’s pen with heartrending sim- 
licity. The artist-Princess Marie died in 
taly of consumption, leaving one son, 
Philippe of Wurtemburg, his grand-moth- 
er’s peculiar care. Through all these trials 
we follow the Queen of the French to her 
long old age at Twickenham. The King 
died many years before she was called to 
her rest; and this relic of an elder world 
lived to tell her grandchildren how at 
seven years old she had wept for her little 
betrothed Dauphin, the elder son of Louis 
XVI. (whose portrait is given in a charm- 
ing group of Madame Lebrun’s). Always 
good, honourable, and loving, she was a 
living proof among us until five years ago 
of the moral capacities of her much abused 
family. How many are there not who, 
when they hear praise of a Neapolitan 
Bourbon, will mentally ask, “Can any 
good come out of Galilee?” 





From The Saturday Review. 
ROSS NEIL’S LADY JANE GREY, ETC.* 


Ir the choice of really dramatic subject- 
matter, and a treatment as sound and del- 
icate as itis completely free from affecta 
tion are worth appreciation, these two 
plays deserve a sincere welcome. Their 

iterary place is in the class to which the 
dramas of Sir Henry Taylor belong; Jnez, 
like his Sicilian Summer, is worked chiefly 
with imaginary materials; Lady Jane Grey, 
even more than Edwin the Fair or St. Clem- 
ent’s Eve, keeps closely recorded facts; 
but both are so written as to illustrate 
history, and to intensify with excellent 
effect the light that falls on a catastrophe 
or a period. We will speak of Jnez first, 
though it comes second in order. It is 
based on the well-known story of Inez de 
Castro. There is a clandestine marriage 
with Pedro, the heir to the throne of Por- 
tugal; and Gonzalez, the Premier, anxious 
to complete an alliance with the recently 
defeated Castile by a marriage of Pedro 
with the Castilian Infanta, tracks out the 
little forest cottage where the prince has 
settled Inez for the time, and, contriving 
by false pretences to disarm her suspicions, 
—— her in a strong tower attached 
to his own palace. As Pedro, whose faith 
in his lost wife nothing will shake, steadily 


* Lady Jane Grey. 


Inez; or, the Bride of Por- 
tugal. By Ross N 
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refuses all the persuasions of his father, of 
the Minister, and of a clever female in- 
triguer, wife of the Castilian Envoy, the 
old King in an evil hour consents to Gon- 
zalez’s suggestion that Inez shall be assas- 
sinated. Having administered a poisoned 
cup with his own hand, Gonzalez leaves 
her; when Pedro, who has at last traced 
the place of her detention, and bribed the 
gaoler for her escape, enters just in time 
for a last interview, and she dies in his 
arms. The same night also the old King 
dies, broken down with the horror of what 
he had only half intended to sanction; 
and, having given an order for Gonzalez’s 
execution, Pedro crowns his dead wife’s 
brows, making the nobles do her homage, 
and then dies by herside. The play isjust 
highly coloured enough to suit the atmos- 
phere of a Southern and medieval Court, 
and no further. It is singularly free from 
anything approaching bluster or fine writ- 
ing, and the personality of Inez is worked 
out with very great charm. Perhaps asa 
consequence of being always kept well 
within bounds, the blank verse, is often 
both melodious and powerful. When Pe- 
dro has left her for the last time before the 
unforeseen catastrophe, Inez recalls a 
phrase of his about the time to come, when 
parting would be no ionger needed, and 
thus forecasts a secondary meaning in the 
words : — 


Never to part! why I have heard that said 

Of those that death hath joined— ay, in the 
grave 

There is noparting. Inthegrave! O coward, 

Why dost thou blench ? what better couldst thou 
wish 

Than by his side to rest for ages long, 

Thine ashes crumbling in one dust with his ? 

Such lot might make the lead-blue jaws of death 

Look rosier than the red young lips of life. 


In the tower, just before the approach 
of Gonzalez with the poison, there is a re- 
markable soliloquy of hers; she is con- 
scious of an excitement which feels like 
fear, but which she tries to construe into a 
presage of hope :— 


O now I know ’tis hope that makes my fear, 
Excess of hope that trembles for itself, 
Shiv’ring as water in a bowl o’erfilled. 


I have been as one who, plunged in sudden 
night, 

Is dazzled by the darkness, and at first 

Sees nought save night around him, but in time 

His eyes, grown strong to pierce the gloom, de- 


scry 
The shapes of things it hid, yet for a while 
So wrested from their proper daylight form 
His fear but waxes greater, till at last, 
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More practised still, he sees them as they are, 
And that they will not harm him... . 


There has been rolling thunder through 
the night; and that suggests a point of 
striking effect in the carefully indicated 
wavering of her reason when death, with- 
out Pedro’s knowledge, is coming on. He 
has been promising her a home in the hills, 
away from danger and envious eyes, 
“neighboured by the stars”; and as she 
seizes the idea, it mingles with the memory 
of the thunder heard while she was still 
alone in the tower : — 


And dost thou promise me 
That such a time will be? that thou and I — 
Together always — free — with nought to fear — 
Among the stars — Then shall we see belike 
The thunder forging. 
Pep. Say’st thou, sweetest one ? 
Inez. What was it? nay, I meant —I cannot 
tell.— 


The coarse machinations of the Donna 
Leonora make a foil to the delicacy and 
beauty of the whole character of Inez; and 
the vacillations of the old King would de- 
serve a separate analysis if we were able 
to examine the play in detail. The au- 
thor’s dramatic method is marked by con- 
tinuity and completeness; and the King’s 
character is developed with the same care 
asthe heroine’s. Gonzalez is a little too 
conventional in his villany; but this does 
not tell on the general effect. 

On a first reading we can conceive of 
Inez being set down as the more success- 
ful of these two dramas. Though regard- 
ing it as a composition of remarkable 
merit and strength, we should not concur 
in that opinion. Lady Jane Grey is writ- 
ten with a studied plainness and simplicity, 
and a punctilious adherence to the facts 
of history, which may at first produce the 
effect of work that is tame and bald. 
Those qualities, however, are in reality 
the best tribute to genuine artistic feel- 
ing; they express the subordination of 
the means to the end; they are like the 
careful playing of a musical executant who 
resolves to represent the master, and not 
himself. This is not the first time that the 
story of “Queen Jane” has been drama- 
tized. In 1694 John Banks published a 
play on the subject, called the Jnnocent 
Usurper ; and in 1715 Rowe’s Lady Jane 
Grey, a Tragedy, was brought out at Drury 
Lane. Banks’s drama is made up of the 
merest rant; and, though it was prepared 
for the stage, it was never acted a — deliv- 
erance for the public of those days. Rowe’s 
tragedy held its own; Cibber played 
Bishop Gardiner, Booth took Lord Guild- 
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ford Dudley, and Mrs. Oldfield Lady Jane 
Grey. Nor was this altogether unde- 
served. The play is wild and rambling, 
and full of the most promiscuous inven- 
tion; but there are some striking scenes, 
especially the passage of reconciliation be- 
tween the two friends, Dudley and Lord 
Pembroke, which has been clearly thrown 
in with the feeling of one to whom Dud- 
ley’s character seemed to want the kind 
of prop which his generosity in this scene 
gives it. Still, Mr. Ross Neil need fear 
nothing from his predecessors. His own 
method is so simple and self-contained as 
to suggest the “pure severity”? of Greek 
drama ; the perfect character of the victim, 
and the intrinsically tragic nature of the 
sequence of events through which she was 
made innocently to move, are held to be 
enough without any strained effect of 
phrase or fancied situation. Yet, when 
the occasion suggests it, the quiet tenor 
of the language responds easily to the in- 
fluence of the subject. Lady Jane Grey, 
being told before her marriage of the false- 
ness of the Court, replies : — 


Are they so false at court ? 
Would then I ne’er had seen the court, but lived 
For ever in the country, where the air 
Feeds on the dewy kisses of the fields, 
And puts good thoughts in men, 


Guildford Dudley, in the height of his 
happiness, before the shadow begins to 
fall, says just what would occur to a 
noble and thoughtful mind, as better than 
a direct personal panegyric : — 


There are joys 
That breaking on our dull disherited life 
Remind us we were born for Paradise, 
And this is of them. 


The subtle and overwhelming concentra- 
tion of dutiful feeling that made his wife 
accept the hated crown at last is admir- 
ably suggested in a passage where there is 
not a word too much : — 


Duca. As we find you now, 
So may you live perchance to find hereafter 
A child of yours, as wilful and ingrate, 

L. Jane. Sweet mother, pardon! 

Norra. [To Duchess]. Madam, keep you 

calm ; . 
What duty should you look for at her hands 
Who, heeding not her parted king’s last prayer, 
Disdains to do God’s service, and stands by 
To see his church undone? 

L, JANE. O that my blood 
Could buy it safety! I would freely pay 
Each drop of ransom. 

Guixp. Not your blood, your service 
God hath required of you; but I must fear 
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Your duty unto Him is grown as cold 
As now I find your love. 
L, Jang. What! Guildford! husband! 





You have made me queen, 
And filled my heart with darkness. 

But, apart from excellence in composi- 
tion and design, once more to have given 
prominence to the “ words and behaviour ” 
of Lady Jane Grey is in itself a merit. 
Like some other characters of the highest 
type, hers is apt to retain — a less 
degree of conscious regard than it de- 
serves. To the masculine mental qualities 
of her Tudor kinsmen she united the do- 
mestic devotion of a Rachel Russell and 
the saintly elevation of a Godolphin. 
“ She had,” as Fuller has said in a passage 
which attracted notice as early as Rowe’s 
time, “the innocence of childhood, the 
beauty of youth, the solidity of middle, 
and the gravity of old age, and all at 
[seventeen]; the birth of a princess the 
learning of a clerk, the life of a saint, and 
the death of a malefactor for her parent’s 
offences.” * Her early attachment to liter- 
ature was sweetened by her winning nat- 
uralness and her perfect breeding. In one 
of her Latin letters to the Zwinglian 
scholar Bullinger, she inserts a little He- 
brew quotation from the “Proverbs” to 
please him by her progress in a study 
which he was directing; but she will not 
tolerate his praises: —“ Laudes . 
ut nec vendicare, ita nullo modo agnoscere 
debeo; sed quidquid mihi divina, bonitas 
largita est, id omne acceptum illi refero, 
tanquam mearum rerum omnium — que 
virtutis aliquam speciem habent — authori 
summo et soli.” Few writers of words 
and thinkers of thoughts like these have 
ever been called upon to prove their sin- 
cerity in a trial of such deep-searching 
agony as hers. Just as her quiet tastes 
had revolted from the bare idea of public 
and official life, so had her clear head and 
heart from the first seen and felt the hol- 
lowness and peril of the whole scheme for 
a new testamentary disposition of the 
crown. Yet, when the collapse came, her 
self-possession far surpassed that of the 
chief leaders on her side; and as doom, 
final and irreversible, grew gradually fixed 
in the near prospect, her heroic patience 
and courage and discernment grew too. 
She was never for a moment deluded by 
hopes from Wyat’s insurrection, her dis- 
approbation of which attempt is well 


* Holy Kate. Fuller makes her eighteen; but 
seventeen was most probably her real age at her 
death in February 1b54. With this Mr. Froude’s 
account concurs, 
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conveyed in the drama. Her spirit and 
rapidity in the discussion with Abbot 
Feckenham, her clearsighted dutifulness in 
the last letter to her father, and the lofty 
tone of the last message to her sister, 
written in the biank leaves of her Greek 
Testament, all these would seem to denote 
a character of almost oppressive elevation, 
were it not for as many more traits mark- 
ing a simple and charming womanhood. 
Her relations to her husband are excel- 
tently brought out in Mr. Ross Neil’s 
drama. She had looked forward to life, 
not as one whose whole nature had been 
absorbed in vigorous study to the exclu- 
sion of more ordinary sympathies, but with 
a youthful delight in the prospect of being 
the companion of the man she loved, and 
the mother of his children : — 


A perfect woman, nobly plann’d 
To warn, to comfort, and command; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of angelic light. 


But the storm fell; and, as a recent critic 
has remarked, Mary could hardly have 
claimed kinship with her father, her 
brother, and her sister, had she not signed 
the death-warrant of a kinsman or kinswo- 
man. Her cousin moved forward through 
cruel hours to the last, with the soul-pos- 
sessing courage and calm temper of one 
whose feet were already “set beyond the 


_| Waves of time ””—a Roman matron and a 


Christian saint united in a single character 
yet with the natural and unstudied ways 
of one who had never looked for promin- 
ence and notoriety in either pleasure or 
pain, but had hoped for a life of quietness 
and household love, in the 


peaceful valley of her lowliness, 


For Mr. Ross Neil’s drama we need say 
no better thing than this, that it leaves us, 
not engaged in a refined discussion on 
merit or demerit in the author, not dis- 
tracted with balancing the force or failure 
of one phrase or passage against another, 
but possessed with the sweet and noble 
memory of Jane Grey. 





From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
INDIAN FORESTS. 


A BLuE-BooK on forest conservancy in 
India, extending to over 800 pages, has 
just made its appearance. Voluminous 
as it is, it contains but an instalment of 
the returns, and closes with a despatch 





from the Secretary of State for India 
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which bears date the last day of 1868. 
Yet we venture to say that, although it 
may be less satisfactory, it must be more 
interesting than any that are to follow. 
For it tells how the attention of the Gov- 
ernment was first directed to the deplor- 
able condition of the Indian forests, and it 
chsonicles the beginnings of a system of 
forest conservancy that we trust may be 
productive some day of vast benefits. It 
was high time, indeed, that decided steps 
should be taken, and yet we can hardly 
condemn previous Governments for su- 
pineness. In the absence of a regular de- 
partment of woods and forests, the timber 
question was the concern of nobody in 
particular, and every one, we fancy, had an 
idea that the forest resources of India 
were practically inexhaustible. So they 
undoubtedly had been, even while the 
British occupation was in progress. But 
destruction had all along been proceeding 
apace, had gained fresh impulse lately, and 
had naturally been most. complete in the 
most thickly settled districts. If there 
had once been an abundance of wood, the 
demands upon it were incessant. It was 
employed to an immense extent for build- 
ing purposes; it was used universally for 
fuel. Slight Indian structures were run up 
with no thought of durability ; the insects 
and the climate are formidable enemies, 
and ill-seasoned timber required to be fre- 
quently renewed. Native proprietors had 
neither the intelligence nor the energy to 
care for a species of property the value of 
which they hardly recognized. Native 
woodmen and villagers cut the wood that 
came most conveniently to them, in every 
stage of growth, and with no regard to 
the future. Trees were felled in tracts, 
and although the forests renew themselves 
by seeding, the worthless jungle that fol- 
lows the sweeping use of the axe chokes 
the chance saplings that may come strug- 
gling up through it. The fatal dhya sys 
tem prevailed in the central forests. The 
dhya, we may explain, is the clearing made 
by some hillman in any part of his native 
forest he may fancy. He brings down the 
trees, and burns them, using the ashes for 
manure. Ina very few years he finds the 
soil less rich than it was at first, and 
moves away to resume cultivation hard by 
in similarly destructive fashion. In short, 
the use of the forests was great, and the 
abuse greater still, when the commence- 
ment of the Indian railway works forced 
the question on the attention of Govern- 
ment. It was evident the railways must 
increase the consumption enormously. 
They created, in the first place, an urgent 
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demand for timber for sleepers and other 
purposes. Of course, the agents and the 
contractors who undertook to supply the 
companies bought up the timber they could 
deliver most cheaply, and devastated the 
immediate neighbourhood of the lines to 
save themselves the cost of transport. They 
cut for sleepers the promising young trees 
which should have been spared to grow 
into first-class timber. Nor would these 
abuses come to an end with the completion 
of the lines. Unless in exceptional in- 
stances, both the railways and the steam 
navigation companies burn wood in place 
of coal in their engines, and consequently 
the demand would be permanent, and 
would increase steadily as the supply fell 
off. For all these reasons, it became evi- 
dent that the necessity for action was ur- 
gent. In a despatch dated November 1, 
1862, the Governor-General in Council 
fully recognizes this. Indeed, it is rarely 
we find language so outspoken embodied 
in an official document. It is worth while 
noting ipsissimis verbis some of the facts 
stated, for they are so startling that we 
should have been slow to admit them had 
they been advanced on inferior authority. 


In Bengal till now nothing has been done in 
the matter of forests, and a sufficient commen- 
tary on the results of this neglect will be found 
in the fact that it is still necessary to import 
railway sleepers from Norway, because the 
available supply of suitable timber from indig- 
enous sources is too costly or too small... . 
In the North Western Provinces the difficulty 
of obtaining timber has been painfully felt for 
fifteen years or more... . Colonel Ramsay 
works on the wrecks of the forests, and it will 
take many years to restore them to a proper 
condition. ... In the Punjaub it is believed 
that there is no timber of any appreciable value 
except on the slopes within the Himalaya. 


The despatch proceeds in similar tone, 
observing that it was only within a very 
few years that any sort of authorized for- 
est administration had existed anywhere. 
Local authorities, having no instructions 
on the subject had done hitherto what 
seemed good in their own eyes. Here and 
there an energetic man had taken the for- 
ests of his district in charge, as Colonel 
Ramsay had done in Kumaon, and such is- 
olated instances had demonstrated the 
necessity of universal supervision. In 
British Burmah there was already a forest 
conservator commissioned by the Govern- 
ment. Dr. Brandis was a German, regu- 
larly trained, we presume, in the German 
forest school. The Burmese forests had 
probably invited attention first, as bein 
the most accessible nurseries of the te 
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tree; and before a sleeper had been con- 
tracted for by the Indian railways, Indian 
teak was largely purchased by English 
shipbuilders. Dr. Brandis enjoyed the full 
confidence of the Government, and was 
consulted in each step taken towards or- 
ganizing the new department. The chief 
objects aimed at were to secure, as far as 
— the control of all the valuable 
orests, to taboo the timber against free 
axes and see that none of it should 
be cut without regular licence; to form 
reserves, plant nurseries, and take care 
generally that there should be plenty of 
young wood coming on to replace what 
was used up. The teak and the sil are 
the trees that chiefly occupied the atten- 
tion ofthe Government. The sil, although 
answering admirably for railway sleep- 
ers where teak is not to be procured, is 
more liable than teak to decay and disease. 
Moreover, it is more the tree of Northern 
and North Eastern India, grows often in 
forests remote from water-carriage, while 
its greater weight increases the difficulty 
of transport. The teak, on the contrary, 
is found as arule in more thickly settled 
districts, and nearer the centres of life and 
industry. Not only did its qualities recom- 
mend it for every purpose, but while its 
wood was the most durable of all, no tree 
was more easy to fell. The natives, like 
the English, used it by preference for all 
purposes, and accordingly well-grown teak 
trees were found to be rare. If they ex- 
isted in any quantity it was in out-of-the- 
way situations, and the remoteness that 
had saved them hitherto reduced their 
value if it did not render them profitless. 
Government felt that sharp remedies were 
necessary, and the measures they devised 
were very stringent indeed. If they erred, 
they certainly erred on the right side; but 
there are unbiassed judges who think they 
went too fast and too far. Undoubtedly 
they created much discontent in certain 
localities. The necessities of the railways 
first directed their attention to the matter, 
and perhaps they legislated too much in 
the railway interest. They took up all 
the forest land they could lay claim to, 
and promulgated a new code of forest 
laws. From time immemorial the people 
had been in the habit in many places of 
cutting what wood they pleased. Now 
they were forbidden to tamper not merely 
with the teak, but with all the better 
ualities of timber. Compelled to use in- 
erior materials for their dwellings, they 
were put to great expense in renewing 
them. Complaints of course arose, the 
answer. to which is that close supervision 
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is difficult in any case in forest tracts of 
vast extent; that any concession from 
arbitrary rules is extremely liable to be 
abused ; that the restrictions are imposed 
as much in the interest of the natives as 
of any one else, and finally that they are 
found to answer their purpose. Fire had 
been another fruitful source of injury to 
the forests. In some districts, in Oudh 
and Géndwana in particular, there are 
vast grassy plains lying within the bound- 
aries of the reserved forest tracts. It was 
the custom to fire these plains annually in 
the dry season, and, of course, the flames 
often communicated themselves to the 
woods, destroying the saplings in their 
outskirts. Fortunately, the forests can be 
protected from these risks without inflict- 
ing much hardship on the owners of the 
pastures. The arid plains may be fired. 
with impunity early in the spring, while 
the grass in the woods is still so damp 
as to be incombust ble. These thorough- 
going measures tended to arrest the pro- 
gress of destruction. But although the 
ndian forests propagate themselves by 
seeding, it was not enough to leave them 
to recover by the slow course of nature. 
The demand for wood is pressing now, and 
must increase rapidly as steam communi- 
cation develops. According to the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council, “for the present 
at least the supply of fuel must be consid- 
ered without reference to the possible use 
of coal from the fields in Central India 
or Bengal.” Colonel Elphinstone reports 
from the Punjaub in 1866 that the market 
rate of wood had doubled itself within the 
last ten years, the railway demand during 
that period being comparatively trifling. 
The | entice accordingly turned their 
attention to forming plantations and 
nurseries, either actually upon the great 
arteries of railway traffic or on rivers and 
canals communicating with these. This 
has been already done to a considerable 
extent. On what scale the planting must 
be carried out may be estimated from the 
fact that, according to one very competent 
authority, from thirty to forty acres of 
wood are necessary to supply the fuel for 
a single mile of railway. Arrangements 
have been made, besides, to lease the 
forests of the independent princes and 
— owners, while especial attention 
as been paid to the different varieties of 
Himalayan pine, forming excellent timber 
in their way, although not equal to teak. 
In short, decided measures have been 
adopted after due deliberation ; the subject 
has been thoroughly ventilated, and noth- 
ing appears to have been neglected which 
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experience or intelligence could suggest. 
The authorities were fortunate in finding 
everywhere zealous agents and able coun- 
cillors. Reports had been ordered from 
all quarters, and some of them are models 
of thought, diligence, and accuracy. They 
well illustrate the versatility and ability 
of the best class of our Indian officers, 
military and civil; for nothing would seem 
. more foreign to their ordinary avocations 
than forestry. But when the Government 
resolved upon taking the forests under its 
especial tutelage, it became obvious that 
the officials who were to administer the 
new department should be men specially 
educated. Accordingly a staff has been 
organized which shall manage matters on 
scientific principles. Candidates trained 
at one of the forest colleges in France or 
Germany are to come up for competitive 
examination. Certain assistance is ex- 
tended to them during theirstudies. They 
are carefully tested on a sufficiently wide 
range of subjects. Hardy habits of life 
and robust constitutions are made indis- 
pensable qualifications, and they are sub- 
jected to a searching medical examination. 
To give an idea of the number of foresters 
to be employed, we may mention that a 
minute, dated September, 1868, fixes the 
force of the Bengal staff at seven con- 
servators, fourteen deputy conservators, 
and twenty-eight assistant conservators. 


AFFAIRS AT PEKIN, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” 


Sir, — Considerable disappointment was 
felt by those interested in the mainten- 
ance of amicable relations between China 
and Europe at the failure of the late mis- 
sion cf Chung Hou to the French Govern- 
ment. The Embassy was the first of its 
kind, and Chung Hou was the first Man- 
darin who had left the shores of China as the 
accredited representative of the Imperial 
Government. His high rank gave addition- 
al importance to the expedition, and as he 
was the official directly responsible for the 
outrage and massacre he came to extenu- 
ate, and as it was well understood in his 
own country that his life depended on the 
success of his negotiations, great —_ 
were entertained that the result of his 
journey might be to provide some better 
assurance for the maintenance of order 
and the protection of Europeans than we 
have at present, and to clear away some 
of the difficulties and misapprehensions 
that impede our negotiations with the 
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Chinese, and are in continual danger of in- 
volving us in a war of revenge. It will te 
remembered that he was refused audience 
at Versailles on the ground that the French 
Government could not receive ambassa- 
dors from a potentate who denied a simi- 
lar privilege to the representatives of 
France, and some satisfaction was felt that 
the Celestials were at last taught that 
their barbarian insolence would not be en- 
dured by great Powers in comparison with 
whom they were really little better than 
savages. It now appears that Oriental 
insolence is not the sole or main cause of 
this apparently absurd piece of pretension. 
The ones is not insensible to the neces- 
sity of keeping on good terms and maintain- 
ing diplomatic relations with Europe, but 
this autocrat is not altogether his own mas- 
ter. Such is the ignorance of his subjects, 
and so deep and wide-spread is the hatred 
of the “ foreign devils,” that it is impossible 
for him to receive our Ministers in person 
without exciting passions and suspicions 
that might shake his already tottering 
throne to the ground. He accordingly shel- 
ters himself behind his Ministers, and in 
order to evade the difficulty as long as possi- 
ble he declines to proclaim his majority, and 
in our interests continues in a state of pupil- 
age to his guardians. The Ministers, on 
whom the responsibility is thus thrown of 
holding intercourse with the accursed race, 
are obliged to protect themselves from pub- 
lic odium by proclaiming violent anti-for- 
eign sentiments, knowing that on the Empe- 
ror’s majority a coup d'etat in which their 
heads would pay the price of popular appro- 
bation, would be an easy matter for the Op- 
position. Yet their own political convic- 
tions are by no means violently hostile to 
foreigners, and they are in the curious po- 
sition of men who have to drive their coun- 
try in a direction they privately regard as 
beneficial, but which they are compelled 
publicly to disavow. Not that they have 
any greater love of foreigners than the 
rest of their countrymen, but they have to 
make the best of a bad business. The 
country can only be driven by the red rag 
of fear, and so it comes about that they 
look for support to the foreigners them- 
selves, and are only too glad to see symp- 
toms of a readiness on their part to adopt 
vigorous measures. Every gunboat in 
the river is an additional argument for 
them, and has this great merit, that it is 
intelligible to the meanest capacity. They 
are thoroughly aware of their inability to 
cope with any European power, — a forci- 
ble though unpleasant illustration of which 
is the fact that they are enticing Europe- 
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an officers into their service in consider- 
able numbers, if at least rumour is to be 
believed. But however this may be, the 
fact to which we wish to draw attention is 
that the Chinese Administration is more 
liberally inclined than it dares to avow in 
the teeth of the violent opposition of a large 
majority ; that it is thus placed in a highly 
precarious condition, and may be supplant- 
ed at any moment by the opposite party, 
who would certainly prove the sincerity of 
their hatred by ordering or conniving at 
the massacre of all Europeans in Peking 
and wherever else they were incapable of 
protecting themselves. The position, there- 
fore, of our Ministers at Peking is one 
without parallel, and certainly at no other 
Court are foreign representatives pos- 
sessed of half the power. It is fortunate 
for us that we enjoy the services of a gen- 
tleman who owns an acquaintance with 
the Chinese character possessed by no 
other man living. Besides his diplomatic 
subordinates, he has under him a consider- 
able staff of interpreters; anda similar 
establishment is maintained by the Conti- 
nental Powers and by America. It is not 
too much to say that any symptom of 
weakness at home which should lead the 
Chinese people, the most ignorant on the 
face of the earth, to believe that we should 
exact no greater indemnity for another 
outrage than has followed the Tientsin 
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massacre, would lose us all these valuable 
lives and everything that we have gained 
in China, until another costly war should 
compel the people of that country to ad- 
mit us once again, more detested than be- 
fore. It is much to be feared that the 
very inadequate notice taken of the Tient- 
sin massacre will be regarded as an invi- 
tation to a repetition of such scenes, and 
what this implies cannot be imagined by 
any one who has no personal experience 
of the bestial cruelty of the Chinese. It is 
more easy to imagine the cost in men and 
money of a war to revenge what might 
have been prevented. We have now 
friends in the Government, and it is our 
duty and interest to strengthen their 
hands. It is open to us to do this in two 
ways, and neither should be neglected. 
We ought to have a sufficient force at 
Hong Kong to beable to spare a few 
troops for the protection of any body of 
Europeans in danger of attack, and for 
the second let the words of the Emperor 
supply a hint. “If it were not,” said he, 
“for your opium and your missionaries, 
there would be no difficulty between us.” 
Should we dream of forcing either the one 
or the other upon any European country ? 


[We publish this from a well-informed 
correspondent without endorsing or agree- 





ing with it.— Ep. Spectater.] 





Tur jewels belonging to the Apollo gallery of | crispa were found growing to a height of 30 feet 


the Louvre were concealed during the Commune 
in a small room, carefully walled up, on the sec- 
ond story of the building erected by Frangois [., 


aver the Salle Henri IT. and the Salon des Sept | 


Cheminées, The work had been so skilfully ex- 


ecuted that the insurgents, during their two! 


months’ occupation of the Palace, must have 
passed before it a thousand times without sus- 
pecting that this treasure of jewellery, rock 
crystal, enamels, &c., estimated at fifty millions 
of francs, was so near them. The credit of this 
success is due to Count Clément de Ris, conserv- 
ator, and to the employés of the museum, who 
were several times on the point of being shot 
for refusing to disclose the place of concealment. 


Tae Wallarvo Times of October 2nd con- 
tains the first of a series of articles on the culti- 
vation of the Peruvian bark trees, especially in 
the colony of New South Wales. ‘* When it is 
considered,’’ says the writer, ‘‘ that such valu- 
able species as Cinchona Gondominea and C. 


with a diameter of 10 or 12 inches, where the 
temperature ranges from 27° to 72° Fahr., and 
the alluvial soil very shallow, there ought not 
to be much difficulty in finding out suitable lo- 
calities for some species of this valuable plant in 
this colony.” The exhaustion of the Peruvian 
bark forests of South America, and the increas- 
ing price of quinine, render this movement of 


great importance. 


THE rooms in the Palace of Fontainebleau 
will shortly resume their ordinary aspect, work- 
men having been for several weeks employed in 
replacing all the furniture, pictures, hangings, 
tapestries, clocks, and works of art. It appears 
that the director, M. Boyer, on the first news 
of the Prussian invasion, found means to stow 
away all these valuable articles, as well as the 
wines, in a place of security. When the Ger- 
man officers, in passing through the town, went 





to visit the palace, they were not a little sur- 
prised to find it totally unfurnished. 








